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nseful in administering quinine to children, and we would commend 
them to travellers, as they will keep in all climates." 
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a promoter of appetite, and ^t the same time will prore a 
great inyigorator of the constitution. 
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PREFACE. 



In writing this little book, the author has en- 
deavoured to give it the character of a readable 
work, and to make it a trustworthy guide to all 
the really, innocent and instructive places of 
amusement in London. He had also another ob- 
ject in view, and that was to draw the attention of 
the working classes to the profitable way in which 
they may spend their holidays, and other spare 
time, in such places as the South Kensington 
Museum, Kew Gardens, or one or other of the six 
large and really excellent public parks, which are 
easily reached from almost every part of the me- 
tropolis. 

He may add that the " Summary Guide " con- 
tains all the necessary information as to the days, 
prices of admission, and other instructions, in as 
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vi Preface. 

succinct a fonn as possible ; and serves, moreover, 
as an alphabetical index to the volume. 

The " Guide to a Week's Sight-seeing " is meant 
to be of special service to the visitor with only a 
very limited time at his command, and is not in- 
tended for those who can afford to linger over what 
is of particular interest to themselves, or for those 
^ho may desire to " see the elephant," (as the 
Americans have it) after their own fashion. 

London, September^ 1871. 
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SUMMARY GUIDE. 



A List qf Public Buildings, Institutions, and Entertainments, 
alphahetieaUy arranged, with the Prices, Days qf Jdmis- 
sum, Sfc, 

PAQB 

Albert Hall, Eensington Gore — Concerts, &o. For 
prices, see daily adyertisements . . . 202 

Albert Memorial, Hyde Park— Pti^/te . . .203 

Asiatic Society's Museum — Daily, between 11 and 4, by 
Member's ticket or introduction . . .64 

Bank of England, Threadneedle Street— Free on week 

days, 10 to 4 . . . . .116 

British Museum, Bloomsbury — ^Monday, Wednesday, 

Friday, and Saturday free, 10 to 4 . . .19 

Christ's Bispital, Newgate Street — ^Apply to the Porter 183 

Coal Exchange, Lower Thames Street— Free on week 
days from 9 to 6 . . . . . 115 

College of Surgeons' Museum — Open daily, from 10 to 

4, by Member's order only . . . ,40 

CoTent Garden — ^Week days .... 188 

Crystal Palace, Sydenham — Monday to Friday, Is.; 

Saturdays, 2s 6d., except on special days . .79 

Custom House, Lower Thames Street— Free on week 
days from 10 to 4 . . . . . 114 

Docks— Free on week days, 10 to 4 . . . 112 

Dulwich Picture Gktllery, Dulwich — ^Free. Summer 
months, 10 to 5 $ wmter months, 10 to 4 . .98 

Foundling Hospital, Guildford Street — ^Free on week 
days, 10 to 4. Service in chapel on Sundays, 11 
and 3. Not less than 6d. expected . . . 189 

Geology, Museum of, Jermyn Street — ^Free eyery day 
except Friday, from 10 to 4 . . .36 

Guildhall— Daily^ t^PP^y to the hall-keeper . . 118 

Hampton Court, 10 to 6 — ^Free daily (Sundays included) 184 

Houses of Parliament, Westminster — ^By Lord Cham- 
berlain's order, eyery Saturday, obtained on the 
premises. 10 to 4 . . . . . 154 

India Museum, Charles Street, Westminster — Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays free, Thursdays by 
card, 10 to 4 . . , . .38 

Kew Ghurdens, Kew — ^Free week days, 1 to sunset 5 Sun- 
days, 2 to sunset ..... 183 

Mansion House, the PouUry^Free daily • . 123 
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PAOB 

Mint— Write for order. Free . . . .112 

MiMionaries' Museum— Open free on Tuesdays, Thurs- 
days, and Saturdays . . . 54i 
Model Department, tee S. Kensington Museum . 82 
Monument^ King William Street, London Bridge— 9 till 
dusk. Week days, 3d. J . . . . 116 

l^ational GhJlery, Charing Cross — ^Monday, Tuesday, 

Wednesday, and Saturday free . . .45 

Parks, The — Various addresses. Free daily 
Piscioultural Museum, see S. Kensington Museum . 29 
Folytechnio Institution, Begent Street — ^Weekdays from 
12 to 5, and 7 to 10, admission Is. . . . 167 

Post Office, St. Martin's-le-Grand— Free daily . . 119 

Boyal Academy, Burlington House, Piccadilly— From 

May to July on week days, 9 to 6, Is. . .53 

Boyal Horticultural Gbrdens, S. Kensington — ^Monday, 
6d.; other days, Is, except on Saturdays and special 
days : . . . . ,341 

St. John's Gkite, Clerkenwell— Free daily . . 133 

St. Paul's Cathedral, St. Paul's Churchyard— Whisper- 
ing Gallery, 6d.; Ball, Is. 6d. ; Library Great 
Hall, and Model Boom, 6d. ; Clock and Crypt, 6d. ; 
other parts free daily • . . . 123 

Smithfield Market— Free . . . .137 

Soane Museum, Lincoln's Inn Fields — ^Apply by letter 

to the Secretary, who sends an order fr^ . • 40 

Society of Arts Museum — Open eyery day except Wed- 
nesday, by Member's order . . .54 
South Kensington Museum — Monday, Tuesday, and 
Saturday, 10 to 4, and 7 to 10, free ; Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Fridajs 6d. . . .24 

Tower of London, Tower Hill— Daily, 10 to 4. Entrance 
6d. ; Begalia, 6d. . . . . .103 

Tussaud's, Madame — 11 A.1C. to 10 f.m. Is., daily . 170 
United Seryice Museum — Open eyeiy day except Friday, 
by Member's order. Soldiers, Sailors, and Polioe- 
men, in imiform, do not require an order . . 54 

Westminster Abbey — Mondays free j on other days the 
yerger expects to be feed, except for admission to 
the naye, transept, and cloisters . . . 143 

Zoological Gardens, Kegenf s Park— 10 till dusk. Mon- 
days, 6d. ; other &ys, Is. ; Sundays, by Fellow's 
order only . . . . .67 
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GUIDE TO 
A WEEK'S SIGHT-SEEING IN LONDON. 



MONDAY. 

The British Museum — ^The Foundling Hospital — take the 
Metropolitan (Underground) Bailway from King's Cross to 
Fortlcmd Boad, and walk through Begent's Park to the Zoo- 
logical Qturdens (only 6d. on Monday) — Betum across the 
Park to Baker Street, and visit Madame Tussaud's Wax- 
work Exhibition, and thence by Begent Street to the Poly- 
technic Institution. (Madame Tussaud's and the Poly- 
technic are both open till ten erery week-day, and may 
therefore, be reserred, if more oonyenient, for any spare 
erening.) 

TUESDAY. 

Starting with the India Museum, Charles Street, West- 
minster, walk through the Horse Guards and St. James's 
Park, up the steps by the Duke of York's column, to Jermyn 
Street, yisit the Museum of Practical Geology, then walk 
down Piccadilly and through Hyde Park, noting the Albert 
Memorial, look in at Kensington Gardens, noting the Palace, 
and then, passing the Albert Hall and Horticultural Gbrdens, 
yisit the South Kensington Museum and its branches (Pisd- 
cultural Museum, Model Department, &c.), (open till ten). 

WEDNESDAY. 
The Dulwich Picture Gallery and the Crystal Palace will 
pccupy the whole of the day. 
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xii Guide to a Week's Sightseeing in London. 

THUESDAT. 
May be appropriated to a general walk through the Citj. 
Start with the Tower, then see the Mint and Docks, and 
return by Lower Thames Street, passing the Thames Sub- 
way, etc., Custom House, Billingsgate Market, the Coal El- 
change, the Monument, London Stone (Cannon Street), the 
Mansion House, the Bank of England, G-uildhall, the General 
Post Office, an Ancient Landmark (Pannier Alley), St. Paul's 
Cathedral, Christ's Hospital, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, 
Smithfield Dead-meat Market, Cloth Fair, note the Holbom 
Viaduct, and return abng Holbom to Covent (harden.* 

FRIDAY. 

Go by train, or in summer by steamboat or omnibus, to 
Kew, visit the Gardens, and row or walk up past Richmond 
to Hampton Court, see the pictures, the maze, the famous 
vine, and visit Bushy Park, returning by train to Waterloo, 
or by omnibus^ a beautiful drive if the weather be fine and 
warm. 

SATURDAY. 

The National Gallery— Westminster Abbey— Houses of 
Parliament — Walk up the Thames Embankment, and take 
the steamer to Greenwich : the Park and Hospital should 
be visited, and the river view of the Docks is peculiarly fine. 
Return by Train. 



Note. — ^Of course, the visitor can vary this programme 
as he pleases ; but he must be careful, in altering his ar- 
rangements, to consult the " Summary Guide,'' and see that 
the places he selects are open on the days he proposes to 
visit them. The Londoner can, of course, pick and choose 
from the Summary Guide according to his fancy. 

• Covent Garden may, however, be seen any day ; as a tpeC' 
taeU, very early on Saturday^morning is the best time. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE BKITI8H MUSEUM— THE SOUTH KENSINGTON 
MUSEUM— PI8CICULTUEAL MUSEUM— MODEL DEPAKT- 
MENT, SOUTH KENSINGTON— ROYAL HORTICULTURAL 
GARDENS— MUSEUM OF PRACTICAL GEOLOGY— IN DIA 
MUSEUM — SOANE MUSEUM — NATIONAL GALLERY- 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL 

PLACES OF AMUSEMENT 

IN LONDON. 



BRITISH MUSEUM, GEEAT EUSSELL ST. 

Mankind, whether sayage or civilised, are certain to 
possess some method hy which to break the monotony of 
their work-a-day existence, and whateyer means they 
employ, a change of feeling, or a relaxation of the mind 
or body, is the chief object sought. Whether men work 
or play, the nature of their employment and their amuse- 
ments will in some measure be in keeping with their 
social condition. During the last sixty years, both the 
taste and sentiment of the people have undergone a won- 
derful change ; in fact, they haye ceased to be the same 
in nearly all their social arrangements. 

It may be said that the great mass of the people in 
London are employed almost incessantly, either in strug- 
gling for a living, or trying to dispel their ennui; but, 
whether they are engaged in the one or the other, those 
among them who are aboye abject poverty, endeavour as 
much as possible to act upon the old Eoman maxim of 
" living while they live." All the world over, men are 
led by the ever active instincts of their nature in hunt- 
ing after pleasurable excitement, and whether we view a 

2-2 
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20 The BrUish Museum. 

party of American Indians going throngh the wild action 
of the war-dance, or the refined members of British 
society keeping time in stately cadence to the sound of 
Yoluptaoos music, both actions are the result of the same 
craving after happiness, implanted in our organisation 
by the great Creator. The London people do not believe 
in the slavish doctrine of all work and no play; they 
are, therefore, surrounded with places of amusement 
suited to all tastes, temperaments, and capacities. There 
are about thirty Temples of Art, in which both the majesty 
and the meanness of humanity are portrayed in all their 
various modes of thought and action. The graduated 
scale of amusement in places other than theatres descends 
very low, in order to suit the means, tastes, and compre- 
hension of the less refined members of the great indus- 
trial hive. There are some thirty singing saloons, all 
of which are spacious, and grandly fitted up. We may 
here remark that these places of amusement have only 
become regular institutions within the last twenty years. 
Some of these halls of Apollo are worth notice for the 
dazzling splendour of their decorations, and for the 
manner in which they too often contribute to the demo- 
ralisation of their supporters. Our business, however, 
is with places in which instruction is combined with a 
high and pleasant order of amusement, a visit to any of 
which is, in some measure, calculated to improve the 
mind, and beget feelings of self-respect and refinement 
As a national institution, the British Museum may be 
said to stand at the head of places of this kind. The 
building itself is a noble erection in the Grecian order, 
and though it appears vastly large, and though it is 
only a comparatively new building, it has long ago be- 
some too small. 
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Orand Dwisions of the Museum. 21 

The Britlsli Museum may be said to be formed of three 
gprand diyisions, each of which is sub-diyided into a 
number of departments. The ground floor of the Museum 
proper is set apart for architectural antiquities; these 
embrace Assyrian, Egyptian, Persian, Greek, and Roman 
courts. In each of these the genius of the people, in 
their respectiye countries, is unfolded in so far as their 
public buildings were concerned, and that, too, in a man- 
ner as fresh as if we were looking upon work done by the 
hands of our own artists. In these departments we have a 
history in stone extending oyer four thousand years, by 
which we learn that the people in the younger ages of 
the world built their huge and solid temples as much 
f(»r posterity as for their own generation. 

Here the yisitors may linger among the winged bulls 
and colossal statues in the Egyptian Court, or gaze in 
silent admiration at the beautiful remains of Greek 
temples, and the perfect forms of human beings executed 
by the greatest of Greek sculptors ; or they may yiew with 
curiosity the pictures in stone relief, which are so many 
pages of Assyrian or Persian history; and here, too, they 
may haye their acquaintance with Roman annals re- 
freshed by yiewing a few of the monuments bequeathed 
by that wonderfully enterprising people, a people who 
haye left relics of their genius and adyanced ciyilisation 
oyer a great part of the world. 

The upper part of the building is arranged into a series 
of saloons, in which the different sorts of articles are 
classified and arranged both as to order and date. In 
the geological department the yisitor may read the his- 
tory of the world from its . birth through mjrriads of 
years, and admire the wonderful wisdom of its Creator in 
thus preserving the records of His work for the instruo- 
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The British Musmn. 



tion and edi£oatioxi of his oreatores. The departments 
of zoology and ornithology carry the mind oyer all the 
zones of the earth in whioh we behold the singular adap- 
tation of eyery class of being to its own mode of existence. 
In the department set apart for ancient art manufactore, 
the yisitor may see the unfolding of the constructiye 
faculty of the human mind by the slow but gradual pro- 
cess of experience as deyeloped by ciyilisatiouy in which 
men's ingenuity is sharpened by each other's wits, or the 
necessities arising from new social conditions. 

That portion of the building which is deyoted to the 
national library would seem, from its spaciousness, to 
the uninitiated, sufficient to hold half the books in the 
world, and to contain all the knowledge to which the 
human mind can aspire. But though the library does 
hold many hundred thousand yolumes, in a literary 
point of yiew its information, to what is stored up else- 
where, is only like a drop in the ocean of thought The 
phantasmagoria of the human mind, like the changes in 
nature, haye no end; and, while nature is undergoing 
her transformations, man will not only keep a record 
of what is going on around him, but he will publish his 
opinions both of his own experiences and those of others. 

It may seem strange to some people to learn that there 
are thousands of books in the National Library so 
thoroughly yalueless, either in consequence of the sub- 
jects of which they treat, or in their total want of any- 
thing like literary merit, that they are not worth the 
paper on which they are printed. But it must be borne 
in mind that the Museum Library, from the nature of its 
endowment, is a receptacle for the literary productions 
of both the wise and brainless authors of this and foreign 
nations. * ' A book's a book, although there's nothing in't." 
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The Beading-Boom. 



This part of the Mosetim deseryes a ymt, not onlj for 
the vast xmrnber of rare books and yalnable manusoripts 
it contains, bnt for the order, arrcipgement, and manner 
of classification in which the property is presenred^- 
mnch of which, if once destroyed, conldneyer be replaced 
—and for its architectural features. The great circular 
reading-room is magnificent, with its vast dome, and its 
almost countless bookcases, which contain monuments of 
human thought in every language, living apd dead. 




THE BBITISH KUSEXTM BEADINQ-BOOM. 
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SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 

The great EzMbition, of 1851, in London formed tlie 
nucleus of a second Museum in the metropolis, and since 
then it has become really a wonderful and yaluable col- 
lection of works of art, art manufactures, and natural 
productions. As a general rule, the objects in the 
British Museum are far too scientific, and, consequently, 
beyond the people's power of appreciation. It is true, 
that the natural history department has always been 
popular, but the greatest number of objects are only 
valuable as antiquities, things for which the people, as a 
body, have no taste. 

It is very different, however, with the South Kensing- 
ton Museum. This building— or rather series of build- 
iags— is fiUed with things in keeping both with the taste 
and comprehension of the working classes. The picture 
galleries contain the productions of the masters in the 
various schools of British painting, and, as many of the 
subjects are familiar to the people, they are calculated 
to afford them both pleasure and amusement. Few of 
the visitors who stroll through these galleries but are 
able to appreciate the happy domestic scenes of Wilkie, 
the broad satires of Hogarth, the beautiful portraits of 
Gainsborough, or the almost life-like animals of Land- 
seer. Among the portraits, there are many which are 
in the highest style of artistic excellence, and there 
are some which are calculated to command both our 
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admiration and IoyOi in consequence of their tmthfalness 
to living nature, and their beauty of form and colour. 

The yarious halls, corridors, and large saloons, of 
which the Museum is made up, are filled as it were with 
men's ideas solidified into forms, representing almost 
eyerything which has been inyented either for man's 
conyenience or pleasure. The fitting up of the principal 
hall, with its pretty encaustio tiled floor, its side aisles 
and galleries, is of the most pleasing character, and the 
arrangement of the statues, yases, and other works of 
art, with numerous models of buildings, ancient and 
modem, noteworthy either for some beauty in their de- 
sign or peculiarity in their style, are all made to har- 
monize with each other. 

Immediately on the north side of this part of the 
building, there is, to many people, one of the most de« 
Ughtfiil and pleasantly interesting places in the whole 
institution. "Were it not for the glass which interyenes, 
we could readily suppose ourselyes transported from the 
region of life and bustle to one of those wild rugged glens 
in which botanical nature luxuriates unseen. An arti- 
ficial rayine, with a riyulet running through it, has 
been formed with a wonderful fidelity to nature, and 
numerous families of ferns display their feathery foliage. 
This place is quite a fairy region, and presents to the 
eye of the yisitor a number of the most pleasing living 
pictures. 

The Museum in Bloomsbury offers lessons in natural 
history, and in those arts practised in the early ages of 
the human family, but in the South Kensington branch 
we have a proof of the genius and constructiveness of 
our own people ; and in the amazing number of social 
appliances, which are every way scattered about, we see 
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80 many symbolB of our own high state of oiyilisation 
and sodal progress. 

In this building, the working men will find yast num- 
bers of things in art manufacture with whioh they are 
more or less familiar, they will find, too, specimens of 
all the most yaluable natural productions of the country ; 
and, added to these, the Picture Galleries contain the 
canvoi poetry of nearly all the artists belonging to the 
United Kingdom. 

It may be said, without fear of contradiction, that as 
a popular institution in which all classes can be both 
amused and instructed, there is none other of a similar 
character in the world. Though it does not contain the 
wonderful diyersity in form of animal life which is to be 
seen in the parent institution, we look upon this as an 
advantage rather than otherwise, inasmuch as these, 
with the fossils, ancient art and architecture, are rather 
for the use of students and men of scientific attainments 
than for the imleamed. 

Though this Museum is only in its infancy, its expan- 
sion has been of such magnitude that it seems to haye 
been the work of ages rather than that of a few years. 
In fact, to those people who only yisit the institution 
occasionally the building appears to grow as if by magic, 
and eyery fresh yisit they make introduces them to some 
yaluable addition to the collection, or to some new de- 
partment in science or art manufacture. This Museum, 
unlike all others with which we are acquainted, possesses 
the rare merit of growing in the interest of the people ; 
to them it is like a beautiful kaleidoscope— eyery time 
they see'Jt they discern new objects of admiration. 

The School of Design, or the Department of Science 
and Art, connected with the Museum, is a highly yalu- 
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able national institation. In a national point of yieWi 
the yalne of this school is materially enhanced by haying 
a hnndred and one branches in connection with it ; these 
affiliated Schools of Art are scattered oyer the United 
Kingdom. The Museum may therefore be looked upon 
as a storehouse for all the schools in connection with it, 
inasmuch as they can haye the loan of both books and 
objects, when such are required. It is stated in the 
prospectus of the Kensington School of Art, that in addi- 
tion to the students in the aboye School of Art, 79,411 
children haye receiyed instruction in drawing at 588 
schools for the poor. 

The following memorandum is also from the pro- 
spectus : — 

"The new buildings which came into use on the 5th 
of October, 1863, are the ^Bt permanent buildings which 
haye been proyided for the National Art Training 
Schools. The buildings heretofore occupied by the Art 
Glasses haye all been of a temporary kind. In the first 
instance, in 1837, when the School of Design was insti- 
tuted, the classes were held in rooms, on a second floor 
in Somerset House, once occupied by the Royal Academy; 
and now by the Office for the Registration of births, 
marriages, and deaths. Next the classes met in 1852 in 
Marlborough House, where the dueen, at the interyen- 
tion of H.R.H. the Prince Consort, graciously permitted 
a training school for teachers for the Schools of Art 
throughout the country to be first established : then in 
wooden buildings at South Kensington, to which place 
the Training Schools were remoyed in 1856. 

** The present brick buildings are of a plain, but sub- 
stantial, fireproof character, and proyide for all the 
special requirements of an Art School which the experi- 
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ence of a quarter of a oentary has shown to be neoessary, 
in respect of lighting by day and night, as well as venti- 
lation, heating, etc. A distinct series of rooms has been 
provided for male and female students ; those for males 
being on the second, and those for females on the first 
story. In each series, separate rooms are assigned for 
drawing, painting, and modelling, etc., and there is a 
lectare-room in common for the male and female classes. 
The entrances to the respective classes are in Exhibition 
Eoad. This series of buildings forms the north and west 
sides of the inner quadrangle of buildings, the plan of 
which was approved by the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons in 1860. 

RoTAL School of Naval Akchitecttjee and 
Mabine Engineering. 

I. — This School is for the instruction not only of the 
Admiralty pupils from the Royal Dockyards and officers 
of the Royal Navy, but also for the use of naval archi- 
tects and ship-builders in wood and iron, marine 
engineers, foremen of works, shipwrights, and other 
persons desirous of studying naval architecture. 

II. — The Admiralty have deposited their collection of 
naval models at the South Kensington Museum, and My 
Lords trust that the private ship^builders of the country 
will give their assistance in rendering the collection more 
complete. 

III.— The School has a yearly session at South Ken- 
sington of seven months, from October to April It was 
opened on the 1st of November, 1864. 

admission. 
lY.— The fee for the fall course of instruction is £25 
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for each session of seyen months, or £80 for the oonrse 
of four years. The public will be admitted to the full 
corresponding courses of lectures on payment of a fee of 
£2, or to each separate lecture on payment of Is. So 
long as there is room in the School the public will also 
haye the opportunity of attending any of the separate 
classes of instruction on the payment of proportionate 



In concluding this short notice, we haye to add that 
strangers coming up to town will always find both 
amusement and instruction in a yisit to the institution ; 
and the admission being free three days a week, num- 
bers of people are enabled to yisit it who would other- 
wise spend their time less profitably elsewhere. There 
are two branches of the South Kensington Museum 
which demand a somewhat full description. 



Ma. Fr^mk Buckland's Piscicultu&al 
Museum. 

Immediately in connection with the Horticultural 
Gurdens, which will be noticed hereafter, there is an- 
other institution which is a branch of the Museum. 
This is Mr. Buokland's Piscicultural Museum, in which 
the yisitor will find not only a great number of models 
of rare fish, with a collection of machines and other 
instruments for catching and killing fish, but he will 
be introduced to the salmon-breeding tanks in which 
the infant parr axe undergoing their first probation in 
life. The fcunily of Salmo Salar has found in Mr. 
Buokland not only a yaluable friend and protector, but 
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a kind nnrsing father to their young. It is a curious 
fact in natural history that the young of salmon are not 
salmon ; like the tadpole, they must undergo a change 
before they can be admitted into the family, and they 
must make the grand tour, not of the continent, but of 
the ocean, in order to polish their manners before they 
can be allowed to assume the rank and dignity of true 
salmon. It may be noted, too, that when the parr has 
entered upon the smelt stage of piscatorial existence, he 
must either take a yoyage to sea or remain an outcast of 
his family, and doomed to the smolt state as long as he 
liyes ; if, however, as in duty bound, and conforming to 
the traditionary conduct of his forefathers, he goes to 
sea, and all is well with him, and he is able to return to 
his father's house, he will have assumed the aristocratic 
form and bearing of a young grilse. After this, his first 
foreign journey, he will occupy his time (if he is let 
alone) in learning the navigation of his native streams 
and tlieir tributaries, and taking lessons in entomology. 
Having passed through this ordeal of his education, he 
takes another journey to sea, whence he returns in 
the character of a well-dressed, well-fed, and highly 
respectable salmon, and, in all probability, will visit the 
place of his birth in the company of a loving spouse, who 
is in an interesting condition, and ready for the aid of a 
gravel accoucheur in some quiet stream far from the 
haunts of men. 

Those gentlemen who take an interest in the cultiva- 
tion and protection of salmon will find Mr. Buokland- s 
Museum well worth a visit, not only for the system 
carried out in the breeding department, but for the 
numerous appliances used in taking salmon both in the 
rivers and estuaries of the country. Among the various 
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instmmeiits in use for taking salmon, that of the Cruiye 
seems to be stamped with the greatest antiquity. In the 
reign of David, King of Scotland, the Cruiye commanded 
the attention of the Legislature, and certain laws were 
passed for the manner in which it should be used ; it 
was decreed that the hecks, or bars, should not be less 
than three inches apart, so that a passage should be left 
for the young salmon ; and in order that the fall-grown 
fish should haye a chance of making their way to the 
upper streams or breeding-groimds, the Cruiyes had to 
be Ufted at least an ell from the bed of the riyer at sun- 
set on Saturday, and remain so until sunrise on Monday 
morning. These Cruiyes have ever been a serious griev- 
ance to the upper proprietors of salmon rivers, and a 
continual source of bitterness between them and the 
lower proprietors. The salmon are bom and pass their 
infancy in the upper streams of our rivers ; but, until 
lately, in many places the grown fish had very little 
chance of finding their way back to their native streams, 
in consequence of the lower part of the rivers haying 
been filled with numerous traps and impassable weirs. 
Among the many appliances exhibited in the department 
of salmon-fishing instruments, ^ small Coracle, or boat 
made of wicker-work may be seen. This primitive 
vessel is so light that it can easily be carried on a man's 
shoulder, and is made water-tight by a covering of raw 
ox hide. It would appear from what history says that 
the early inhabitants of this country not only navigated 
the rivers and lakes in these frail baskets, but that they 
made voyages of considerable length on the open sea 
with them. In the fourth century, a large tract of the 
North Sea was navigated in a coracle, and at that time 
it is said to have been quite a common thing for men to 
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pass from England to Ireland in these baskets. Corades 
are still used by fishermen on the Welsh riyers. 



DEPABTMENT FOB MODELS, MACHIKES| AND NEW 
INVENTIONS. 

It is not more than eighty yean since Captain Grose 
was wandering oyer great Britain, poking his antiquarian 
nose into all sorts of out-of-tke-way places, for the pur- 
pose of hunting up the mouldy records of past ages, for 
the instruction and amusement of his countr3rmen. At 
that time an antiquarian, instead of being esteemed a 
benefactor of his kind, was generally looked upon as the 
rider of a hobby, and the people knew no more about 
museums than they did about the undeyeloped power of 
steam. Mineralogy also was then but imperfectly known, 
and Geology, as a sdence, had not been dreamt of. 

Since the time the joyial, kind-hearted Grose was 
noting the holes in the Hatne-spun eoats of the country- 
men of his friend Bums, and printing the results of his 
experience, society has drifted onward through a num- 
ber of phases in the progress of civilization. The modem 
circus, with its pleasant and innocent amusement, has 
superseded the mountebank, with his medical nostmms 
and blanks and prizes, the trayelling bears have been 
divested of their chains, and consigned to comfortable 
quarters in the Zoological Gardens. The mde and de- 
moralising amusements of country fairs, and the bratal 
exhibitions of cock-fights and bull-baiting, have given 
place to exhibitions of art and science ; and lectures, 
embracing almost everything within the round of human 
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knowledge, which can be popularised, are within the 
reach of nearly all classes of the people. 

Besides the Museum of Science, Art, and Education, 
there is a large building set apart for models of new 
inyentions, and machines, both ancient and modem. To 
people of a mechanical turn of mind, this part of the 
institution will afford both amusement and instruction. 
The last time we yisited this department, we had the 
pleasure of renewing an acquaintance with two objects 
with which we were at one time familiar. One of these 
was the steam engine which was employed on the Wylam 
and Leamington waggon -way in bringing coals down to 
be shipped aboard of keels at tlie latter place. Many a 
time in youthful curiosity we have watched that to us 
strange looking thing, with its oscillating arms, as it 
puffed along on the tramway, with a number of coal 
waggons attached to its tail. The natives of Tyneside 
christened this production of the genius of George Ste- 
phenson "Puffing Billy." The second object of our 
acquaintance was a common spinning-wheel, a little 
machine which, in our time, formed a part of the fur- 
niture in every well-ordered establishment in the north 
of England. The age of the spinning-wheel, like that 
of the distaff, has passed away ; but at one time this 
little useful machine was made pleasantly familiar to us 
by the bright eyes, smiling face, and pretty hands of one 
who could both spin and reel ! 

The people who were wont to gaze at " Puffing Billy" 
nearly sixty years ago, could have formed no idea that 
that strange looking engine was only the precursor to 
others of a more improved construction, which would 
shortly produce a thorough revolution in the whole social 
machinery of the country, if not of the world. 
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THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL GARDENS. 

In the immediate neighbourhood of the South Kensing- 
ton Museum there is another place of both amusement 
and instruction, which, for people haying a taste for 
what is to be seen there, will be found well worth a 
visit. This is the Royal Horticultural Gardens. The 
grounds are really beautifully and artistically laid out, 
the principal conservatory alone being a treat. The 
buildings, which are arranged along the east and west 
sides of the gardens, are the annexes of the International 
Building of 1862 ; these are used both for conservatories, 
and depositories for gardening utensils, as well as a 
great variety of fancy goods. The character and endless 
variety of both the shrubs and flowers are such as can 
only be seen in an establishment where neither labour 
nor expense is spared. During the spring and summer 
months Flora reigns triumphant in these grounds, and 
her sweet breath permeates the whole place. In the 
month of June the roses, azaleas, rhododendrons, came- 
lias, and geraniums, outblush each other in their many 
living tints of colour. The banks of rhododendrons 
themselves are unrivalled in the gorgeousness of their 
beauty, and the numerous combinations of their shades 
of colour. 

The grounds are tastefully as well as artistically laid 
out ; the slopes of the terraces and the closely shaven 
lawns are covered with carpets of nature's lovely handi- 
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work, and the fountams, canals, and miniature lakes, 
lend a cooling charm to the garden in the warm season. 
These gardens are open during the summer for prome- 
nade concerts, and fashionable gatherings, to which 
people are admitted by ticket, the value of which is 
regulated by the occasion. 




3-2 
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THE MUSEUM OF PRACTICAL GEOLOGY 
m JERMYN STREET. 

The condition in which works of art exist in a country 
will famish a pretty good index to the inner life of its 
people. The fact is, without civilisation there can be 
no such thing as that which we describe by the name of 
art It is hard to say which of the nations of the old 
world taught the first lessons in art. We know that as 
far back as four thousand ^y ears the Egyptians had at- 
tained to a considerable eminence both in science and 
art, but whether the civilisation of that people was the 
result of their own genius, or had been borrowed from 
other nations farther back in the pre- historic age of the 
human family, we know not. We are aware, however, 
that the Greeks, between two and three thousand years 
ago, attained to a perfection in architecture, sculpture, 
and poetry, which at that time gave them the first place 
among the civilised families of men, and in which they 
have not been excelled to the present day. 

The development of art in a country is merely the un- 
folding of the human mind from the roll of experience. 
When a man's idea has been made to assume a tangible 
form, it is almost sure to suggest a train of ideas, 
having some relation to the original thought, to other 
men who work it out in quite a different manner. Bear- 
ing this in mind, we will not fail to see the use of 
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those depositories of works of art whioli are now to be 
found in the principal towns of all the civilised countries 
in the world. The following are the principal mu- 
senms : — The Vatican, at Rome, (gorgeously filled with 
pictures and sculpture;) the Louvre, in Paris; the 
museums of Vienna, Munich, Berlin, London, Oxford, 
1679 (this is the oldest in Great Britain), Edinburgh 
(Industrial) ; and Dublin. The whole of these places 
contain thousands of silent monitors, who are always 
ready to teach the class of men who would woo the genius 
of art in her own temples. 

There are several other both private and public mu- 
seums in London, among which we may mention the 
Museum of Practical Geology in Jermyn Street. To the 
class of people who find '* Sermons in Stones" this 
institution will be a place of no ordinary interest, and 
even as a raree show it will be found to afibrd no small 
amusement to the common sight-seer. This institution 
owes its existence to the present age. The study of 
stones, like that of the study of bones in comparative 
anatomy, during the last half century, has opened a 
knowledge of the ways of God to man heretofore un- 
known. There is one curious fact connected with this 
highly valuable institution, and that is, if a stranger 
were to inquire of a thousand Londoners, we question 
very much if he would find two out of that number who 
were ever within the walls of the establishment. 

The national (British) Museum is pretty well known 
in consequence of its great size, and the open position in 
which it is placed ; but the London people, (we mean 
the working classes) seldom or never pay ajvisit to the 
Museum of Geolog}% 
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THE INDIA MUSEUM, INDIA HOUSE, 
CHARLES STREET, WESTMINSTER. 

This institution Has recently been removed from its 
temporary abode in Whitehall Gardens, and now oc- 
cupies a large suite of rooms in the New India House, 
which, without exception, is by far the finest building 
belonging to the Government in London. The institu- 
tion seems to stand well with the public — we mean the 
public outside! of London-^inasmuch as a number of 
people visit the place in preference to either the British 
or the South Kensington Museums. This, no doubt, 
they do upon the same principle that they would prefer 
a mountebank exhibition to the witnessing one of 
Shakspeare's dramas by a first-class company. It is 
true that there are many objects in this institution cal- 
culated to interest thoughtful people, and draw their 
attention to a civilisation of a very different character 
to that which prevails in the western world; but the 
gorgeous trappings of eastern royalty, and the semi-bar- 
barous magnificence of eastern grandeeism, are things 
which command the attention of the general public. 
The creative genius of a people, as well as their family 
idiosyncrasies, will greatly depend both upon their cli- 
mate and the means they possess of sustaining life. 

The civilisation of India is amongst the oldest, if in- 
deed it is not the oldest, social unity in existence, and 
by it, like that of other contemporary civilisations, we 
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learn how eai-ly in the world*8 history one class of hu- 
man beings lorded it over another, and by what means 
the caste of master and slave were introduced. The 
gossamer muslins, and the gold and silver brocades, with 
the bright and living colours in which most of the tex- 
tile fabrics have been dyed, are no doubt the same now in 
character that they were ten thousand years ago. If the 
genius of the Indian people had not been crippled with 
the stereotyped trammels of caste, they would in all 
probability long ago have led the van in civilisation. 
The visitors who carefully scan the various productions 
in art manufacture in this museum will see many really 
curious and interesting samples of ingenious workman- 
ship in wood and ivory carving, in textile fabrics, in 
gold, silver, and brass, nor will it be found that work in 
iron is much behind our own. If ever the time should 
come when the mind of the people in India shall be 
liberated from the thraldom of slavery, they will no 
doubt be able to hold their own in the race of civilised 
nations. 

This institution, like the others we have named, is 
open to the public free on certain days ; these are Mon- 
day, Wednesday, and Friday. The visitors to this mu- 
seum can kill two birds with one etone, by taking a 
quiet and reverential stroll through Westminster Abbey, 
which is close by. 
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THE SOANE MUSEUM. 

The 'Soane Museum, unlike the India Museum, is 
almost unknown, even by name, to the general public. 
It was founded and endowed by Sir John Soane, 
architect to the Bank, who lived in the very house 
(13, Lincoln's Inn Fields) that -it now occupies. 
The collection is distributed over twenty-four rooms, 
every corner being turned to account, and contains 
illustrations of every art connected with architecture. 
The chief attractions to the house, however, are Ho- 
garth's two-fold series of the " Rake's Progress," and 
the " Election." In addition to these, there is a very 
valuable collection of Egyptian, Indian, and other cu- 
riosities, together with vases, urns, and bronzes, stained 
glass and pottery, and casts from mediaeval buildings. 



THE MUSEUM OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE 
OF SURGEONS 

(42, LINCOLN'S INN FIELDS,) 

Is divided into two departments. The first, the Physio- 
logical Series, contains examples of all the organs by 
which the functions of life are carried on, throughout the 
whole range of organized beings. The second, the Patho- 
logical Series, exhibits the came structures or organs 
under the influence of injury, disease, or malformation. 
Admission by member's or fellow's order. 
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THE NATIONAL GALLERY, TRAFALGAR 
SQUARE. 

There are several places in London whicli are not only 
centres of London life, but may be looked npon as so 
many landmarks in the great wilderness of the metro- 
polis, by which strangers are enabled to find their bear- 
ing while navigating its surging thoroughfares and ed« 
dying bays. With the exception of the space bounded 
by the Bank of England, the Royal Exchange, and the 
Mansion House, Trafalgar Square may be said to hold 
the most prominent position : its tall Corinthian column, 
capped with England's one-armed naval commander, 
and its sparkling fountains with their numerous jets 
d'eau, never fail to attract the attention of strangers. 
To us, who looked in upon the world with the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, this site of ground presents a 
very different urban scene to what it did when we were 
first introduced to it. 

The region round Charing Cross is of a sort of half 
trading and half oflSicial character. The Government 
offices in Whitehall wear a quiet, aristocratic aspect, 
and few people, except those having business within 
their walls, pay any attention to them. The Horse 
Guards, however, seldom fails to arrest the attention of 
strangers, in consequence of the two living equestrian 
statues which keep guard over the portals of this build- 
ing. During sixteen out of the twenty-four hours there 
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are four confluent streams of humanity continually 
meeting in this square, in which life is seen in all its 
multifarious phases, and even in the dead hours of the 
night, though the streams slacken, they do not cease. 
On the upper or north side of Trafalgar Square, we have 
another public building, the property of Mr. Bull and 
his family, in which is deposited a highly valuable col- 
lection of pictures, the productions of many of the first 
masters in the art, both native and foreign, ancient and 
modem. 

We wish the reader to enter this Temple of Art with 
us ; but before we pass its portals we beg him to under- 
stand that we are no connoisseur, either of painters or 
paintings, and as ignorant of the technicalities of the 
art as we are of Sanscrit. After this admission, it may 
be asked, and very justly too, why we assume the cha- 
racter of a cicerone ? In answer to this, the reader may 
be a stranger in the National Gallery, buf we are not ; 
we can, therefore, point out those pictures which please 
our uneducated taste, — it may please him when we 
agree in our judgment. 

We may here observe, that, from the number of pic- 
tures the gallery contains, we can only take a very cur- 
sory glance at them, and having in some manner satisfied 
our greedy eyes move on. In the first place, we will 
pass on t^ the apartment of the Turner collection. This 
is a recent addition to the gallery, having been presented 
to the nation by the artist. This painter's pictures, like 
Byron's poetry, stand alone. His landscapes are strange 
illusions. If you wish to comprehend their real cha- 
racter you must view them with your eyes half closed, 
and unless this is done they will appear unreasoning 
daubs. But when your vision is shortened, as it were. 
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the objects represented start into beautiful, well defined 
forms, and there is a real magic in his backgrounds, the 
various objects of which, as if by magic, csm be seen far, 
far away in the hazy distance. Mr. Turner seems to 
have delighted in limning Nature in her outrS moods, — 
his storms are violent convulsions of the elements, and 
when he catches Nature in a state of quietude we are 
astonished at her dreamy aspect, and not unfrequently 
surprised with the prismatic glow of colours which illu- 
mine his morning and evening scenes. Please do not 
run away and say you can't understand these pictures ; 
to know them and to appreciate the genius of the artist, 
you must carefully study them, and when you have 
done so, you will be filled with wonder at the astonish- 
ing and marvellous power that could produce such 
efiects from what appears mere attempts at painting. 
Turner and Martin stand alone among British painters ; 
the first reminds us of Shelley, and the other of Milton. 
The fact is, many of our poets of the brush have their 
brothers in fancy in the poets of the pen ; for instance, 
the author of Hudibras is repeated in Hogarth, and 
Bums is revived in the domestic scenes of Wilkie. In 
retracing our steps, we linger a while in the centre room, 
and gaze with delight on the gorgeous landscapes of 
Claude Lorraine, and the full yoluptuous female forms of 
Rubens and Veronese Paolo. Among the paintings of 
the latter we have the Abduction of the Sabines, and 
the Rape of Europa. 

In the northwest comer of this room, we have a highly 
graphic domestic scene, in one of those little incidents 
which is calculated to try the temper of prudent house- 
wives ; the picture is by Maas, a Dutch painter of the 
early part of the seventeenth century, and represents a 
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mistress finding her servant sound asleep in the middle 
of her work ; instead, however, of getting into a passion, 
as some matrons we know would do, her face is covered 
with a good-natured smile, mingled with a trifle of sur- 
prise, but the whole expression seems to say, if girls 
will sit up at night with their sweethearts this sort of 
thing may be expected. This little picture, both in 
colouring, design, and management, is a perfect gem. 
We have often lingered with feelings of admiration be- 
fore Rembrandt's pictures, with their dark backgrounds, 
some of which are shaded away into utter darkness ; all 
his productions are only such as could be created by a 
master in the art, and there are fifteen of them in the 
gallery. Among these, there are two portraits, one of an 
aged dame, and the other of an old man, and looking at 
either of these pictures for a few seconds one can scarcely 
believe that it is not a thing of life, and that it is not 
standing out from the canvas. 

In the eastern room, near its north comer, there is 
the portrait of a young lady, whose beauty must have im- 
pressed itself upon the memories of thousands of visitors, 
even among the most passive observers; the form is 
plump and round, the face a handsome oval in the full 
glow of health, the eyes large, black, and lustrous, the 
lips are beautifully curved, and coloured with that rich 
vermilion hue which the gods themselves could not be- 
hold without a desire to taste their ambrosial sweets ! 
In this room there is a picture by Ferugino, the master 
of Baphael, containing several figures, among which is 
one representing Michael the Archangel in a full suit of 
steel armour. There is little of the warrior, however, 
about the face, for, instead of its being that of a fighting 
man or an angel, it belongs to ai innocent youth scarcely 
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beyond boyhood. Tho faces in this picture are really 
aU fashioned from the same design, but whatever may 
be thought of the picture as a whole, the hands are 
worth going a long day's journey to see, they are so like 
flesh and blood, and so beautiful in form that one would 
feel a pleasure in either giving or receiving a friendly 
grasp. 

In the palmy days of Greece her sculptures had 
attained to what may be looked upon as absolute perfec- 
tion in art ; their undraped female forms were finished 
specimens of beauty, love, grace, innocence, and purity, 
and their male statues were characterised by muscular 
power, symmetry of form, dignity of expression, and 
majesty of bearing. The Greeks did not require to 
study ideal beauty for their models. Civilisation and a 
happy medium climate had combined to give them aU 
that was lovely, great, and noble in humanity. In the 
mediaeval age, when painting drew men to its study, the 
artists of the brush courted the inspiration of Heaven to 
enable them to represent human forms sanctified by the 
divine influence of religion. In them the beauty and 
charm of female loveliness was more confined to a quiet 
benignity of facial expression, than to tho graces of person 
and the general beauty of form. Then, again, in- 
stead of the nude male figure of the Greek we have the 
body chastely covered in the loose fiowing robe of the 
Romans, and the picture, instead of representing its 
subject for the graces and beauty of human form, has 
been conceived and made to wean our minds from self- 
love and the pride of personal vanity. When, however, 
any of these old masters treat us to a display of naked 
forms in action — such, for instance, as Rubens' Peace 
and Plenty — nothing can be more chaste than the man- 
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ner in which the forms of the yarious figures are pre- 
sented to us. There are people whose exceedingly fine 
delicacy of feeling is shocked in looking at the nude 
figures on the pictures of the ancient masters. We have 
never been able to see anything immodest in these 
works of art, but it may be that only people of extraor- 
dinary susceptibility can discover such an immoral ten- 
dency in things perfectly innocent themselves ! If our 
reader belongs to the above class, we would advise him 
not to visit the National Gallery. 

Like all the other acquirements of the human mind, 
men require to be schooled into a taste for the produc- 
tions of men of genius as well as for the beautiful in 
nature. We remember the time when the bleak and 
rugged mountains of Scotland, with all their savage 
grandeur and hoary magnificence, were looked upon as 
reproaches rather than natural beauties. 

The writings of Burns and Sir Walter Scott in the 
course of a few yeais not only inspired the English 
people with a love for its wild scenery, but, what was of 
much greater value both in a moral and social point of 
view, dissipated much of that national prejudice which 
had its birth in a barbarous age. It is not a little 
amusing to look back at the humble works of art with 
which people even in respectable circumstances were 
wont to decorate their dwellings when compared with 
those in use at the present time. 

Sixty years ago, the great landed proprietors were 
almost the sole patrons ; but after the shackles of pro- 
tection were struck off commerce, a new aristocracy 
sprang into existence, who, if they had not the artistic 
taste and judgment of the lords of the soil, possessed 
what was of greater value to the painter— the cash to 
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purchase works of art, and willing to part with it. We 
believe it to be a fact, that many of our successful mer- 
chants and manufacturers have acquired more property 
in really valuable works of art during the last thirty- 
five years than some of the great aristocratic families 
have collected through several generations. 

If we are not mistaken, Turner's best customers were 
among the trading classes. 

The following anecdote will show how some of the 
commercial men value their money when their fancy 
makes a demand upon their purses. Upon one occasion, 
a plain middle-aged man called upon Turner, and while 
in his studio he saw a picture which took his fancy. He 
inquired the price, and was told in a somewhat rude 
manner that it was not for sale. The stranger said he 
would like to " trade wi' him for that picture," but was 
repulsed in anything but a gentlemanly manner. He 
saw how the land lay, and as he passed out of the house 
he muttered to himself that " he would be maister o' 
that picture or his name worna Jack Thompson." In 
the course of a few days the rustic-looking stranger 
called again upon Turner, and asked him what he would 
take for the picture. He was informed in a peevish, off- 
hand manner that he had already had his answer. 
"Look here," said the stranger, "I'm not a man of 
many words," putting £5,000 down upon the table be- 
fore him ; " there, if you lift them notes 1*11 take th* 
picture home wi' me." He did take the picture home 
with him ; and instead of costing him £5,000, he had it 
for £1,000 less than nothing. 

Paradoxical as this may seem, it was literally true. 
Several Manchester men had in vain offered large sums 
for it i the purchaser) before leaving for London, had 
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made bets with the disappointed and others to the 
amount of £6,000 that he would buy the picture and 
bring it home with him. 

About twenty-five years ago, when commercial men 
were beginning to buy yaluable pictures, we were told 
by a gentleman in the trade that Glasgow and Manches- 
ter were by far the best markets in Britain for the sale 
of good pictures. For some time there was quite a rage 
• for the works of ancient masters ; and as few commer- 
cial gentlemen could distinguish between copies taken 
by inferior artists and the originals, they were frequently 
victimised by designing men. 

Things are managed differently now. Commercial 
men are not only classically educated, but their tastes 
have been schooled in all the elevating and social refine- 
ments of the age. 

Although the National Gallery contains such a large 
number of valuable pictures, they are a mere handful 
when compared with those that are scattered throughout 
the other public institutions in the city and its suburbs. 
This will readily be comprehended when it is known 
that there are thirty-four picture galleries to which the 
public can be admitted. The gallery in Greenwich 
Hospital contains the portraits of many of England's 
naval heroes, with battle scenes on "the stormy deep ;" 
and in Chelsea Hospital, those of military commanders 
who have gained a niche in the Temple of Fame by 
their talents, bravery, and courage on many a battle- 
field. 

Among the various places in the suburbs of London 
visited by sight-seers of a reflective turn of mind, few 
places are more attractive than Hampton Court The 
varied and beautiful scenery surrounding the palatial 
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hall of that proud ohurchman, Cardinal Wolsey, in the 
summer season is delightful, the yiews amply repaying 
a day's journey. 

Hampton Court is rich in historical associations, and 
its pictures are like so many illustrated pages in the 
lives of men and women who have played their parts in 
the great drama of British history. Kings, queens, 
princes, princesses, statesmen, warriors, on the field and 
on the wave, statesmen, philosophers, and poets, ladies 
of easy yirtue and professional fools, look down from the 
walls in strange costumes, which have now become things 
of history. 

So far as dress and manners are concerned, it would 
appear that, in their social phases, people of one genera- 
tion are mere caricatures of another. 

The men and women of this age smile in quiet deri- 
sion at the ruff frills and furbelows of the time of the 
masculine queen— the unnaturally-high waists, scant 
drapery,' and coal-scuttle bonnets of fifty years ago— not 
thinking that their own elegant fashions will share the 
same fate in the eyes of a future generation. Pictures 
in high-art are not merely toys for grown-up people. 
They not only afford amusement, and the pleasure re- 
sulting from the pride of possession, but they are 
esteemed as so many memorials of the genius of their 
authors. In private life, there are two classes of men 
who purchase valuable pictures: the one class values 
them for their artistic excellence, and the other esteems 
them because it is fashionable for people of social stand- 
ing to decorate their mansions. They are things, too, 
of ostentation to their owners, by which they advertise 
their wealth and social refinement. Men's habits, tastes^ 
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and modes of thought, have undergone a wonderful 
change during the last fifty years. 

We remember when very few of the then limited 
middle-class people could afford to purchase works of 
art, and even if they had had the means to encourage 
painters they were wanting both in taste and judgment. 
The members of polite society in the present age have 
little idea of the primitive and limited number of social 
appliances which completed the domestic arrangements 
of the same class less than sixty years ago. Eefinement 
in manners, ease in deportment, and an appreciation of 
the beautiful in art or nature, were not then among the 
social requirements of eyen the higher order among the 
middle-classes in Great Britain. Although our country 
has given birth to such men as Copley, Flazman, Lilly, 
Turner, Sir J. Reynolds, Gainsborough, Landseer, and 
scores of others who have earned an honourable name by 
the high excellence of their productions, the generality 
of even the well-to-do people had little or no taste for 
the fine arts before the third decade of the present cen- 
tury. 

We may note here, that since the removal of the 
School of Art from the National Gallery, a considerable 
number of pictures have been removed to South Ken- 
sington, the old pictures have been re-arranged, and the 
rooms thus acquired filled with new pictures of great 
value and excellence. The whole of the pictures have 
been removed from the National Portrait Gallery in 
Great George Street, Westminster, where they had been 
located for many years. 
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Foe the study of contemporary art, we would of oourse 
commend our readers to the Royal Academy, as the 
pictures exhibited there, varying in number from 1000 
to 2000, are required to be the bond fide production of 
the preyious year. The Academy originated in the 
pictures contributed by Hogarth and others to the 
Foundling Hospital, and was afterwards held at 
Somerset House, whence it was removed to the eastern 
end of the National Gallery in 1838, and to Burlington 
House, its present abode, in 1869. 

The exhibition only lasts from May to July, and the 
admittance fee is a shilling ; it has been calculated that 
the income of the Academy derived from the money 
taken at the door, has, of late years, amounted to up- 
wards of £S0,000 per annum. The objects of interest, of 
course, vary every year, and any description of them 
here is, therefore, impossible. 
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Among the minor Mmeums the following may he cited 
as having some special features of interest. 

THE UNITED SERVICE MUSEUM, WHITEHALL 
YARD, contains a variety of very interesting relics re- 
lating to our naval and military heroes, and is also the 
depository of the remains of the unfortunate Franklin 
Expedition. All soldiers, sailors and policemen in uni- 
form are admitted free, hut civilians require a memher's 
order. Open every day except Friday. 

THE MUSEUM OF THE SOCIETY OF ARTS, 
ADELFHI, is chiefly celebrated for Barry's Pictures ; 
while THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY, IN NEW 
BURLINGTON STREET, contains a splendid collection 
of oriental arms and armour. Both of these require a 
member's order. 

THE MISSIONARIES' MUSEUM, BLOMFIELD 
STREET, FINSBURY, comprises a collection of objects 
of Natural History, and the original idols of the South 
Sea prior to the introduction of Christianity. Open free 
on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays. 
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THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, REGENT'S PARK. 
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THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, REGENT'S 
PARK. 

It is a simple thing to pass from the region of art, in 
which the greatness of intellect, the magic of fancy, and 
the creative power of genius, have heen employed, to the 
domain of nature, from whose Maker all our inspira- 
tions of the Great, the Good, and the Beautiful are 
received. 

Our readers have had a quiet ramble through a few of 
the national buildings, in which are deposited numerous 
productions of eminent men, both of our own country 
and those of foreign nations. It may be observed, that 
pictures, and other works of art, can only afford pleasure 
to that select few whose taste and judgment have been 
educated in such a way as to enable them to appreciate 
their excellence. But though the taste of the people has 
not been schooled in the things which have been pro- 
duced by men possessing the more exalted attributes of 
human nature, there are few who cannot find a quiet 
enjoyment in seeing a collection of animals, whose diver- 
sified forms, peculiar instincts, habits, and modes of 
living, shew forth the infinite wisdom and power of 
their Creator. If, therefore, the reader will accompany 
us, we will fly from the everlasting din and Babylonian 
confusion of the great seething city, and spend a few 
pleasant, as well as profitable hours, in the Zoological 
Gardens, in the peaceful shade of Regent's Park. 
Before setting out on our excursion, we may remark 
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that Zoologioal Gardens are only modern institations in 
Great Britain, and that those which now exist are so 
many yalnable academies, in which the people may be 
taught nsefol lessons from the living pages of God's 
book of animated nature. 

It is between fifty and sixty years ago, that the 
only national exhibition of wild animals in the united 
kingdom was a small collection, kept in the Tower. At 
that time, the men who waited upon the beasts in this 
national establishment .were as much objects of interest 
to the generality of visitors as the animals themselves, 
in consequence of their strange costumes. If our me- 
mory is right, the animals were removed from the Tower 
about the year 1820 to the Old Exeter 'Change, in the 
Strand. Some eight or nine years before this, the late 
George Wombwell made a venture in the purchase of a 
large African boa constrictor. This reptile had been 
brought to London by a sea-captain as a small trading 
speculation; after his arrival, however, he found his 
boa was likely to be as troublesome to him as a white 
elephant woidd be to a man who had neither food nor 
house room for it ; but after some trouble, he managed 
to find a purchaser. Mr. Wombwell speculated forty 
pounds in this, his first, venture as a showman, and we 
remember that in the year 1818 he had collected as 
many animals as filled nineteen caravans, which required 
the aid of fifty horses to draw them. One of these vans 
was of such huge size, that it alone took eighteen horses. 
It contained a very large elephant, a rhinoceros, and a 
camel ; the rhinoceros, we believe, was the first animal 
of the kind ever seen in the country since the pre- Ada- 
mite age. Mr. Wombwell's success drew other specu- 
lators into the business ; among these, Atkins and Polito 
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were the most sucoessfuL Atkins was famed on the road 
for his magnificent stud of horses, but Wombwell's col- 
lection of animals was far ahead of all others, both in 
number and variety, either at home or abroad. With 
the exception of Hargrayes, the celebrated carrier, 
Wombwell must have paid more money for toll-gates 
than any other man before or since. We remember, 
about forty years ago, that he paid five pounds for his 
caravans to pass through the Inch toll-gate between 
Glasgow and Greenock. We have no doubt that George 
Wombwell did more to create a taste for natural history 
than any other man of his time. As a small tribute 
of respect to his memory, we may remark that he was 
really a kind, generous, and good-hearted man. After 
his death, many of |he humbler class of showmen must 
have missed him. During wet or stormy weather, when 
fairs, feasts, hoppings, and other public festivals, turned 
out failures, Wombwell, by his generosity, often en- 
abled the unfortunate showmen to keep their little exhi- 
bitions together, which otherwise would have been 
seized to pay expenses they could not have met by any 
effort of their own. 

There are several entrances to the Zoological Gardens, 
but for the convenience of arrangement and description, 
we will select one of the gates in the Albert Road, and 
having passed the barrier, we turn to the left, and our 
attention is first attracted by a village inhabited by a 
number of families of the marsupial tribe, from that 
strange continent on the other side of the world we know 
by the name of Australia. The reader will observe that 
each house has an enclosure in the front of considerable 
size, in which the animals take exercise and amuse 
themselves in a variety of gymnastic games, when ^ey 
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feel inclined for that manner of relaxation. They are 
as frolicsome as young lambs, and as social as the mem- 
bers of a family of love. It is said that if the kangaroos 
were inclined to trace their genealogy back through the 
history of animated nature, they would shame the oldest 
aristocracy in the world. We have the authority of the 
late Dr. Buckland for saying that these mis^named quad* 
rupeds were the first-born of the mammals, and that 
their family records are deposited in the archives of the 
transition series of the Stone Courts. It may be noted, 
too, that the kangaroo is the only animal, with the ex- 
ception of man and the opossum, who enjoys the comfort 
and convenience of a pocket ! 

Before quitting the marsupial colony, we must pay the 
reptile house a visit. This building is of the mansion 




THE BOA CONSTRICTOK. 

order, and reminds us of the taste of a retired merchant. 
It may be asked why this class of creatures is so com- 
fortably housed, while other beings of a superior order 
are less cared for. Mr. Bartlett, the gentleman who has 
the management of the gardens, can answer this ques- 
tion, and show that it is as much a matter of £ «. d. 
as of kindly consideration for the snakes. On our left 
iMdd; as we enter, are the quarters of the boa constrictor 
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family ; these animals have a very peculiar taste as to 
their food, and are never known to feed upon anything 
but what they kill and dress themselves. They have an 
excellent method of killing their game ; they first deaden 
the sense of their victims, and then hug them to death 
in their cold embrace. On this side of the building there 
are also a number of members of the saurian family, in 
the shape of lizards. These animals are as harmless as 
garden molusks, but decidedly more active in their 
movements. The glass cases on the opposite side of the 
apartment contain various members of the poisonous 
tribe of reptiles, the more deadly among which are the 
cobra capeUa, the puif adder, and the rattlesnake, none 




THE RATTLESNAKE. 

of which, however good-looking, are in our estimation 
desirable companions. On examining these creatures, 
we find that those among them possessing the most 
deadly poison are the class whose heads are most com- 
pressed, and that the non-poisonous reptiles are distin- 
guished by heads considerably convexed. It is strange 
that these cold-blooded creatures both attract and repel 
us — they attract us by our knowledge of their deadly 
power, and tl:^y repel us by their crawling repulsiveness. 
It seems to be an instinct in man to hate and dislike all 
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crawling things, whether of the brute family or his own. 
The Batraohian order of reptiliais here represented by a 
number of tree frogs, whose greenness both contributes 
to their beauty and protection. There are also a number 
of grave, senatorial bull-frogs, who can do the heavy 
croaking business as well as a first-class parliamentary 
croaker. It is worth knowing that, with the exception 
of man, the frog is really the only animal in creation 
that has been honoured with the distinguished privilege 
of wearing calves on his legs! The water tortoise 
(ehelonia) make up the four orders of reptilia in this 
family mansion, and a very mute set of beings they are. 

<* Walk up, ladies and gentlemen, and you will seethe 
most wonderful, and the most unrivalled collection of 
hanimah in the world," (pointing to the pictures on the 
canvas), '* you will behold the mighty monarchs of the 
forest, whose stupendous roar makes the solid earth 
tremble, and all the animals within the sound of their 
voices quake with fear, all for the low charge of one 
shilling!" 

Reader, we are not likely to have our innocent curi- 
osity excited by the inflated bombast of a menagerie 
touter, as was the case in days gone by ; but if you re- 
quire any special information in naturid history, enquire 
for the manager, and you will have it 

After leaving the society of the unsociably cold- 
blooded animals, we make our way to the west, along a 
gravel path for a short distance, and find ourselves in 
front of the residence of the giraffes. These two now 
before us, like the prisoners of Chillon, are the last of 
seven, the other five having, it is said, died from suffo- 
cation, in consequence of some straw having accidentally 
caught fire in their shed. A giraffe reminds us of a beau- 
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tiful woman ; its every movement is characterised by 
grace and dignity ; in form it is majestic, and the ex- 
pression of its face and eyes is that of innocence, while 
its form is peculiarly adapted to its method of obtaining 
food. When the grass on the plains of Africa is parched 
up in the dry season, the giraffe finds a rich and varied 
bill of fare in the succulent foliage of the forest. Next 
door to the giraffe-house, we are introduced to a pair of 
animals, male and female, remarkable for unmitigated 




THE HIPPOPOTAMUS. 
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ugliness, (ugliness, we must admit, when speaking of 
any type of animals from man downwards, is difficult 
to define). These hippopotami remind us of old Norman 
castles, their solidity is their chief characteristic. For 
the purpose of gaping and kissing, the mouths of this 
pair of lovers are unrivalled in creation ! In the summer 
season these Nile mammals command a large share of 
public attention ; they enjoy the luxury of their minia- 
ture lake, and frequently amuse the visitors by opening 
and shutting their huge jaws. 

On retracing our steps, we pass a deer village, and the 
residence of Mr. Bartlett, and having left the region of 
Africa, we land in that of India, in the presence of a 
monster elephant and her hopeful son, whose duty and 
affection are occasionally manifested in a somewhat 
strange manner. The full-grown elephant is a very 
intelligent animal, so much so that he is able on gala 
days to command a large share of the attention of the 
juvenile visitors by his performances and his practical 
jokes, and though they are sometimes annoying to the 
parties upon whom they are played off, they are the oc- 
casion of no little amusement to others. 

Behind the elephant house, there is an enclosure of 
considerable size, with a pond in the centre, and a dwell- 
ing attached, for the accommodation of an amiable pair 
of Old World animals, whose race will shortly follow the 
dinornis. From the time we write, it is about fifty-six 
years since the first rhinoceros was imported into this 
country at the instance of George Wombwell, and, if we 
mistake not, the pair now before us are the first male 
and female ever located together in Great Britain. To 
look at them, one would conclude they were a very 
loving couple, from the respectable distance they keep 
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from each other. It is evident, from what the keeper in 
charge says, that whether the wife is a strong-minded 
female or otherwise, she frequently needs protection 
to shield her against the yiolence of her husband, when 
drunk with the passion of love ! The members of the 
pachydermatous family are generally formidable animals, 
and these are no exception ; they are great unwieldy 
brutes, possessing an amazing muscular power, with 
hides as impenetrable as a six-inch oak plank. Although 
the rhinoceri, like all the other, large yegetable-feeding 
animals, are quiet and inoffensive, except when they are 
obliged to defend themselves, it must be evident that 
with their skin armour and formidable single horns, they 
would be more than a match for any other animals. 

The next place worth notice in this part of the garden 
is the parrot-house. This building is of considerable 
size, and contains not only a large number of parrots, 
but embraces a goodly collection of inter-tropical birds, 
the living colour of whose plumage is more gorgeous 
than the brightest hues of the rainbow. If our reader 
can conceive the pleasant idea of five hundred Charles 
Matthews doing the '* Patter versus Clatter" at one 
time, it would give him some faint idea of the vocal 
music which continually enlivens this Ornithological 
Hall. The arrangement and classification of the birds 
in the aviary enables the visitor to see them to the best 
advantage ; and in order that the health of the birds 
may not suffer from cold in the winter season, the tem- 
perature of the place is never allowed to fall below 65^. 

From here we pass through the tunnel under the 
Albert Koad, and the first establishment we meet is the 
llama-house ; here we are reminded of the mighty Andes, 
huge rocks, and dark gorges, with torrents dashing over 

5 
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natural cascades^ Of late years, much pains have been 
taken both in these gardens and elsewhere to acclimatise 
these useful and interesting animals ; but all the efforts 
hitherto employed for this purpose, both in this country 
and in Australia, have failed. Titus Salt, of Bradford, 
has made the wool of the alpaca more valuable than that 
of the finest Saxony she^, by manufacturing it into 
textile fabrics of the most beautiful description and 
durability of character. He has not only rendered a 
serrice to his country in this matter, but has realised a 
princely fortune for himself, as the reward of his in- 
dustry and enterprise. In proceeding onward, with as 
much attention to system as we can, we pass a colony 
of wolves, made peaceable by keeping their stomachs in 
order, a sty of guinea-pigs, and a pair of eagle owls, 
who seem to be busily engaged in studying the silent 
philosophy of Carlyle, and we halt before the camel- 
house, where we begin to speculate upon vast, trackless,, 
sandy deserts, merchants and their beasts of burden, 
delusive mirages, to blight the hopes of thirsty travel- 
lers, the hot breath of an eastern simoom, the Mussul- 
man's last call upon Allah, the hyaena's feast, and 
bleached bones ! 

As we turn from the house of eastern reminiscence, 
we find ourselves confronted by a huge white polar bear, 
and a cold shiver steals over us as we think of icebergs, 
arctic explorers. Hyperborean storms, and strong ships 
being crushed to splinters between vast masses of fioat- 
ing ice. We leave the bear enjoying his cold bath, and 
in doing so we can scarcely forego the freezing sensation 
he has inspired. 

The building in the Venetian style now before us, as 
we give Bruin the cold shoulder, and the esplanade on 
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the top of it, is the residence of a large number of oar- 
nivoroufi animals, whose proximity to us is made all the 
more comfortable by the advantage of strong iron bar- 
riers. The dens on the west side of this building are 
occupied by a number of lions, tigers, and leopards, male 
and female, in splendid condition. Those on the opposite 
side are filled with jaguars, pumas, hysBuas, wolves, and 
bears. This part of the establishment calls to mind the 
beauties of an Indian jungle, the cheerful roar of a 
hungry lion to the wakeful ear of a strayed traveller. 




THE POLAR BEAR. 

the silent prowling of a tiger or panther in quest of 
human blood, or the graceful and highly interesting 
curve of the neck of a boa-constrictor from the bough of 
a tree, round which the lower part of his body is coiled, 
and who is ready to press the life out of him at a mo- 
ment's notice ! We instinctively feel a sort of horror 
steal over us when we contemplate these savage animals. 
A short distance from this and we come to another 
large establishment ; this building is set apart for the 
special use of antelopes, zebras, and various members of 
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the deer family. Proceeding onward, we reach the 
monkey house ; to a large number of people, oldj and 
young, this is by far the most interesting place in the 
gardens. The building is in the form of a large con- 
seryatory ; its walls are adorned with creeping plants, 
and numerous flower-pots are arranged around them. 
The beautiful forms and colours of the various flowers 




THE ANTELOPE, 

which are ever in bloom, give a delightfully pleasing 
character to the place, apart from its strange inmates. 
In contemplating the manners and habits of these crea- 
tures,' and their personal likeness to members of the 
human family, it is difficult to rid ourselves of the notion 
that our relationship may be nearer than we are free to 
admit. 

Tou observe the mother with maternal care picking the 
parasites from the body of her young one with as much 
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affectionate discernment as a matron of our own dass. 
The task is evidently a pleasing duty, indeed she shows 
it to be snch by her diligence and the pleasant expres- 
sion of her wrinkled face. A young monkey seated in a 
^mer opposite to us, on observing a little girl with some 
fruit in her hands, turns up his eye-brows with a plea- 
sant surprise equal to that of the most fascinating dandy; 
and see, there is a young scape-graoo mounted on the 
back of an aged monkey, who, like Sinbad with the old 
man of the sea, is using all his endeavour to displace 
him. 

The whole scene before us puts us in mind of a boys' 
school let loose, the majority are fuU of fun and frolic, 
but here and there you see a sulky fellow who appears 
envious of the happiness of his companions ; others are 
quiet and retiring, and watch the gambols of their more 
lively playmates with evident delight. You observe 
that ill-looking fellow seated by himself? depend upon 
it he belongs to the family of the tab-philosophers; both 
the grave and the gay avoid hinu That youngster who is 
doing the trapeze business is one of the clowns of the 
establishment ; he is full of life, and contributes to the 
amusement of his companions by a constant round of 
gambols and wonderful gymnastic feats. 

When we pass out of the monkey house by the western 
door, we have before us a number of small paiks, many 
of which contain small lakes in their midst. The latter 
are for the members of the grallatores— or wading family 
of birds. The most interesting among this class are the 
Flamingoes ; their long graceM necks and slender Hmbs 
give them a character unlike that of any other members 
of the bird tribe. To see these creatures for the first 
time gives us a notion of so many white swans on stilts. 
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and it is really amusing to watch a flock of them resting 
each on one leg, with the other brought up under the 
wing, like a man carry! r g a stick under his arm. The 
parks and ponds of several other classes of waders are 
close by ; on the one hand we have a number of stately 
storksy and on the other seyeral families of graceful 




THE WHITE STORK. 

cranes and herons ; then again there are large numbers 
of swans, geese, ducks, and gulls, in great variety. 

The eleyated pond now before us was the residence of 
the late much lamented " Jemie " (we never knew his 
surname) who was a native of the Arctic regions. Yes, 
reader ; — 

They built him a neat little cot, 
' And they made him a miniature sea, 
And he seem'd as content with his lot 
As any young Walrus could be. 
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He miss'd not the frost and the snow 
Of his own horeal region of storms, 
Ko nngenial warmth did he know, 
But his life fell a yictim to worms ! 

The first and the last of his race 
To honour these beautiful grounds ; 
His death caused a blank in the place. 
And the loss of two hundred pounds I 

This pond is now the home of a highly respectable 
family of seals from the same part of the world as that 
to which *^ Jemie " belonged. One of these is upon all 
but speaking terms with his keeper, and if he is not so 
big as << Jemie," he is decidedly a more amiable-looking 
creature. 

We belieye there are at least twenty aviaries in the 
garden, the whole of which contain great numbers of 
birds, and are distinguished either by geographical 
arrangement or that of species or order ; and we are 
here forcibly reminded of one of Bums' songs in which 
he sings :— 

" The cushat roYes the lonely groyes, 
The path of man to shun it ; 
Tlie hazel bush o'erhangs the thrush. 
And spreading thorn the linnet. 

Thus eyery kind a pleasure find, 
The sayage and the tender, 
Some combine and social join, 
Some solitary wander.*' 

In going towards the eastern entrance to the gardens 
we pass the Aquarium, which is a place of much interest 
to numbers of yisitors, and close to the gate we arriye at 
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a series of new buildings which contain Cashmere goats, 
boffaloesy Thibet yaks. Brahmin bulls, chamois, and 




THE BAAHMIN BULL. 

several Wapiti deer. The antlers of some of the stags 
of this class are really extraordinary head-ornaments. 
It may be noted with reference to the deer family that 
those inhabiting the far regions of the north, instead of 
haying round horns, possess huge antlers of a palmated 
form. In going down the foot-path leading to the re^- 
freshment rooms we pass a number of aviaries contain- 
ing various families of raptores, among these are harpies, 
condors, yultores, eagles, hawks, kites, and owls. The 
vultures are regular ticket-of-leave-looking birds, but 
what can we expect from regular scavengers P 

A little further down and we come to the eagles' 
aviary, in which there is a sort of eyrie for a throne upon 
which these monarchs of the upper regions of the air are 
perched. This aviary is divided into a number of tone- 
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ments, and these are oooupied by families from different 
ooontriesy who no doubt have a kindly regard for each 
other in their captivity. Bums, in his ''Jolly Beg« 
gars," makes one of his cadgers sing of liberty being a 
'' glorious feast ;" we haye an idea that the sentiment is 
more poetically than logically trae, these dethroned 
kings of the air seem to enjoy life with as much zest as 
if they had the range of a continent. It is worth re- 
marking that these predatory birds are as sedate and 
quiet in their habits as if they were so many philosophers 
of the silent school. 




THE EAGLE OWL. 



Close to this aviary there is a small oircnlar fish-pond, 
which is a place of much interest to certain visitors in 
consequence of its containing a number of saurians. 
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which in our opinion may be oonsidered among the most 
repulsive-looking beings in existence ; they are salaman- 
ders, a peculiar species of the water lizard, and as ugly 
in shape and mien as if they were abortions of nature. 
This pond is teeming with fish, among which are a pair 
of fine sturgeon; there must be a wonderfully hard 
struggle for life among the inhabitants, as one part of 
them is continually feeding upon the other. 

Although we have been a considerable time in the 
gardens we have only obtained a very limited view of its 
inmates, in fact it would require days instead of hours 
to see and know a tenth-part of the animals. But apart 
from the zoological character of the place, the highly 
artistic manner in which the grounds are laid out, the 
sylvan beauty of the scenery in the summer season, the 
cheerfulness and gaiety of the numerous visitors, the 
rich verdure of the well-shaven lawns and the fragrance 
of the innumerable fiowers, make the place one of the 
most delightful retreats in the neighbourhood of London. 
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THE CEYSTAL PALACE. 

We have looked down from the snmmit of Artlmr's 
Tolcanio rock upon "Edina's darling seat, her palaoes 
and towers," when they were gilded with the last rays 
of the setting sun, and our vision has ranged over the 
grand old estuary of the Frith of Forth with its islands 
and bays, and its shores, both on the Fife and Lothian 
sides, studded with towns, mansions, old castles, and 
modem villas, and we have thought that the world could 
not elsewhere present so fair a view. We have looked, 
too, from Xiliney Hill on Howth, and Ireland's Eye, 
and scanned the lovely Bay of Dublin and the capital of 
the green isle as it unfolded itself in the morning light, 
like a scene in a dissolving view. It is pleasant to stand 
on this lovely hill at the dawn of day and listen to the 
music of the waves as they beat time on the rocks below, 
and watch the magic of Phoebus as she lifts the veil of 
night from the sylvan scenery which clothes the pleasant 
slopes of the Dublin mountains. And the memory of 
Tom Moore is conjured up as we gaze on the abrupt 
mountains of Wicklow, and trace in the distance the 
" Vale of Avoca where the sweet waters meet." 

We have stood too on the rugged heights of Fort 
Leigh, with the majestic Hudson rolling his broad ex- 
panse of water onward to the ocean, and we have been 
bewildered with the variety and the novelty of the 
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scenes around. On the opposite side of the river, the 
Island of Manhattan stretches oyer a distance of fourteen 
miles, a great portion of which is covered with the Com- 
mercial Emporium of the New World. The bird's eye 
yiew which the city of New York presents to the vision 
of the beholder from Fort Leigh is really as charming a 
picture as it. is possible to imagine ; on a clear day her 
spires, and numerous towers of churches, and fire-alarm 
bells, stand out in bold relief, her streets and avenues 
too are well defined : the cities of New Jersey and 
Brooklyn, the one on the west and the other on the east, 
look like a pair of supporters to the empire city, and her 
magnificent bay as it recedes in the distance between the 
Straits of Staten and Long Island forms a delightful 
background to the living picture. 

The reader will very likely wish to know what the 
scenery round Edinburgh, Dublin, and New York has to 
do with our notice of the Crystal Palace. Our answer is, 
that we are going to visit another elevation from whence 
we can look down upon another Metropolitan City with 
scenic accessories of a very different character from those 
described above. 

On the heights of Sydenham, there is no Arthur's Seat 
with its Samson's ribs, no Eiliney Hill with the murmur 
of the ocean at its base, no Fort Leigh with the Hudson 
rolling majestically by ; but in lieu of these noble ele- 
vations we have Highgate with its prettily situated city 
of the dead, and if we ^should be in the historical mood, 
we would recall to memory the ** Horns," upon which 
travellers were at one time sworn to the performance of 
certain duties. Time and circumstances permitting, the 
heights of Sydenham on the south side of the valley of 
the Thames offer the most commanding view of any 
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•leyation in the neighbourhood of London, and decidedly 
the most varied in character of any in the United King- 
dom. We will, therefore, make this our stand-point of 
observation until we have exhausted the little space we 
have to spare, although we trust not the patience of our 
reader. 

The building before us is the famed Crystal Palace, a 
wonderful erection, formed of glass with iron frame- 
work. Let us suppose, reader, that the season of our 
visit is in the early part of June, when Nature is robed 
in her gayest attire, wearing her blandest smiles, and 
breathing her sweetest perfumes; the scenes immedi- 
ately around us wear a sort of half-rural, half-suburban 
aspect, and everything is marked with a character of 
respectability ; the prettily fenced villas, the well-shaven 
lawns, and the number and variety of the arborescent 
plants bespeak refinement, elegance, ease, and comfort. 
If we cast our eyes to the west, the valley of the Thames 
opens up before us a perfect paradise ; the scene as far 
as the eye can reach is covered with towns, villages, 
hamlets, halls, baronial mansions, villas, gardens, lawns, 
and shrubberies whose foliage is ever green. That valley 
must be filled with many a happy English home, and if 
there is peace and contentment to be found in the world 
surely they should exist there. Thomson seems to have 
been inspired with poetic rapture when viewing the 
scenery of the valley, very likely from this place, when 
he gave birth to the following : 

** Good heavens ! what a goodly prospect spreads around, 
Of hills and dales, and woods, and lafvus, and spires, 
And glittering towns, and gilded streams, till all 
The stretching landscape into smoke decays/' 

In looking down to the north-east a very different 
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scene confronts our vision. London travels a long way 
down the river, and we can scarcely see where the 
country begins to assume its urban aspect The scene 
here has this peculiarity about it, from the curving of 
the river the vessels which are continually passing to 
and fro are seen shifting their positions to all the sur- 
rounding objects in a most unaccountable manner. Now 
they are lost seemingly among trees, and anon jammed 
up among houses from whence there appears no means 
of retreat, and yet they are all sailing on their different 
ways, but whether they are coming or going we have no 
means of knowing. Then again, if we cast our eyes to 
the north we behold the great commercial queen of the 
world stretched out before us as if it were in a state of 
peaceful slumber ; as she breathes she sends up a thin 
silver haze, and she looks as innocent and peaceful as a 
young virgin. 

Five thousand cabs, fifteen hundred omnibuses, ten 
thousand private carriages, and upwards of twenty 
thousand carts, waggons, lorries, and other vehicles, 
daily and hourly rattle over her stony streets. Millions 
of people travel on her railways, and the great highway 
of her river, too, is full of life, bustle, and activity, and 
is ever laden with the hopes and fears of thousands of 
people both at home and abroad. London is a microcosm, 
and full of all those circumstances and events which 
make up the daily routine of the life of man, both in his 
savage and civilised state. 

In this great human bee-hive, there are six thousand 
places of worship, in which men are taught the duty 
they owe to their Creator and to themselves; and as a 
set-off against this, there are upwards of seven thousand 
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temples of Bacchus, in which they are instructed in the 
art and mystery of self-degradation ! 

We will now change both our subject and position, 
and pay our court to Mr. Grove, the manager of the 
Crystal Palace ; this gentleman will tell us that the 
palace and grounds contain two hundred acres, on 
about thirty of which has been built the house at 
which men would not be justified in casting stones. 
He will tell us, too, that though the palace is water- 
proof it is not proof against fire, and that this latter 
element, in a hungry mood, made a meal of a large slice 
of the building some few years ago, and by that means 
consumed above one hundred thousand pounds worth of 
the shareholders' property. 

There are perhaps not less than a hundred thousand 
people who pass and repass St. Paul's Cathedral daily who 
never observe that magnificent temple, or, if they do, 
are not conscious of it ; the class of people, however, who 
would pass this huge glass house without being im- 
pressed with its presence must be oblivious of all external 
things. If Mr. Gbove were interrogated, he would reply 
that more people of all ranks and conditions in society 
visit this great Temple of Art, Nature, and Science, than 
any other place of amusement in the world ; and that it 
embraces many of the objects of interest to be seen in 
the Louvre in Paris, in the museums of Munich, Berlin, 
Vienna, and Eome, and that it is ten thousand ** Bamum 
exhibitions " rolled into one ; but altogether wanting in 
that gentleman's manufactured monstrosities. 

Before entering the palace, we will endeavour to di- 
scribe what is to be seen outside of it. Passing into the 
park or grounds from the railway station, we make our 
way towards the great lake, and, in doing so, we pass 
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the Temple of Roses. This very pretty erection is an 
arcade in arabesque iron-work, built on an artificial 
mound, composed of one hundred columns in lattice 
Work, supporting twelve Italian arches, thirty-two feet 
in height by sixteen feet in breadth. Id early summer, 
this fairy bower is not only beautiful to the sight, but 
delights us with the fragrance of its roses. 

As we proceed onward, we pass the Valley of Rhodo- 
dendrons, along the circuitous walk, by several little 
wildernesses and rocky alcoves, embowered in evergreen 
shrubbery, and we arrive at the south end of the great 
lake. This sheet of water contains three islands, the 
two largest of which are occupied by a number of life- 
size models of those huge animals, which in the early 
age of the world prepared the earth for a more perfect 
order of beings. This place will always be one of much 
interest to people with geological predilections : the re- 
stored forms of the extinct animals we see here opens up 
a chapter in the history of creation which is well calcu- 
lated to fill the mind of the gazer with an exalted idea 
of the wonderful power and wisdom of God in having 
gradually developed animal existence, by which the 
mission of each new race was to make the earth a more 
fitting place of residence for that which was to follow. 
What a strange medley of animals must have inhabited 
the seas, rivers, and lakes when the great lizard tribes 
lorded it over the less powerful creatures. In the 
Southern Island we have the Lias formation with its 
Ichthyosaurus and Teleosaurus; then we have the 
Oolite, or succeeding stratum, in which the Megalosaurus, 
a huge carnivorous lizard, aided in keeping the balance 
of animal existence by devouring the surplus popula- 
tion. 
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Wenezt oome to the Wealden formation. Life in the 
epoch of this stratum is represented by the Iguanodon, 
a gigantic yegetable-feeding lizard, the Mososaums, and 
the strange-winged Dragons who most haye hunted 
their prey in packs. 

Passing from the secondary geological epoch to the 
tertiary period, we find the Anoplotherium and the 
Palseotherium animals belonging to the order of paohy- 
dermata ; here, too, we have the great browsing Megathe-* 
rium, whose tread was sufficient to make the solid earth 
tremble ; and, lastly, there is a group of four Irish Elks. 
The two in the reclining position are females, and those 
standing sentry are males; these animals are majestic in 
stature and beautiful in form, their palmated antlers are 
twelve feet from the ground, four feet- above their 
heads, and the tips of the outer branches are nine feet 
apart. 

In the neighbourhood of the island, with the animals 
of the secondary period, may be seen the largest geolo- 
gical model in the world. We have no hesitation in 
saying that the inquiring visitor may learn more about 
the stratification of the earth's crust in an hour than he 
could by the aid of books in a month. This model can- 
not be dbtinguished as anything but a natural produc- 
tion, except by people who know that such a series of 
rocks could not be found resting upon a bed of drift- 
gravel. These formations teach us how each superin- 
cumbent mass of disintegrated earth was laid, one above 
another, in regular succession in order of time, and they 
show too how the great carbonaceous period existed 
between the depositions of the old and the new red sand- 
stone. Near this geological model, may be seen a cave 
which is a copy of a lead mine in Derbyshire, and the 
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whole of the materials of this artificial mine, like those 
of the geological model, haye been brought from a con- 
siderable distance. 

In the vicinity of the lakes there are a number of 
places of amusement for people whether young or other- 
wise. 

On the lakes there are plenty of boats, gondolas, and 
canoes ; for young men who have a taste for out-door 
sports there are galleries for rifle-shooting, bow-and- 
arrow exercise, gymnastic apparatus, merry-go-rounds, 
suspended horses, fLjing boats, and on gala days any 
amount of that species of amusement which results from 
the excitement of a number of people in a condition of 
diyersified enjoyment. 

There are few flowers in this Garden of Roses *^ bom 
to waste their fragrance on the desert air." Although 
banks of flowers ornament the grounds in every direc- 
tion, these pretty floral decorations are not the only 
objects which command our attention. On passing up- 
ward from the lake district, along the great centre 
avenue, we go through the Italian Garden, and find our- 
selves surrounded on all sides with fountains whose 
basins are sparkling with innumerable jets <Veau, and 
walks lined with statues, and vases flUed with flowers 
and rare exotic plants. Having passed the great foun- 
tain basins, we arrive at a noble flight of stone steps, 
ninety feet wide, leading to the grand terrace. The wall 
and bastions which support and line the front of this 
lower terrace are handsomely balustraded above and 
below, and provided with a number of alcoves. In look- 
ing eastward from this point, the eye takes in a large 
portion of the undulating part of the grounds, and im- 
mediately beneath, on each side of the great central 
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walk, we haye a full yiew of two water temples, each sixty 
feet in height, octagonal in shape, formed of open orna- 
mental iron-work, richly gilded and coloured, and each 
surmounted with a ball and a bronze figure of Mercury. 
- The roofs of these temples are in the form of a cupola, and, 
when the fountains are in action, the water is forced up 
their hollow columns to the roofs, over which the glitter- 
ing spray falls into the basins below, and from thence 
rushes down over a series of twelre cascades, after which 
it is carried over two stone cascades into the basins of 
the great fountains. It would be almost impossible to 
describe the wonderful beauty and magic effect produced 
by the combination of the gilded columns and sparkling 
waters when irradiated by the rays of the sun in all the 
bues of the rainbow. The cascades here noted are orna- 
mented with a number of fountains, supported by 
Cupids. The water has a fall of thirty feet, and forms 
a gushing cataract of one hundred and twenty feet in 
breadth, and may be said to be a Niagara in miniature. 
The two grand fountains below us, as we stand on the 
lower terrace, are by far the largest in the world ; their 
basins are seven hundred and eighty feet in length, by 
four hundred and eighty feet in breadth, the central jet 
is two inches and a half in diameter, and the water is 
forced up through to a height of two hundred and fifty 
feet. Around each central jet is a column, composed of 
fifty- two inch jets. The force of the water which 
presses on the mouths of these pipes is equal to two 
hundred and sixty pounds to the square inch. When 
this great aqueous system is in full operation, one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand gallons of water are sent up 
into the air per minute, by eleven thousand seven hun- 
dred and eighty-eight jets, and in one single display of 
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half an hour's duration, four millions of gallons are 
vomited forth. 

Seeing that the palace is situated upon such an ele- 
vated ground, it may he asked where so large a quantity 
of water requisite for the supply of the lake, the foun- 
tains, and the palace itself, can he had. In the neigh- 
hourhood of the archery ground, in the valley, there is 
an Artesian well, from which a sufficient supply can he 
obtained daily not only to serve the institution, hut, if 
necessary, to reduce all the milk imported into London 
to the retail selling quality. The shaft of this well is 
eight and a half feet in diameter, two hundred and forty- 
seven feet deep, and from this depth an Artesian bore 
descends downwards a distance of three hundred and 
twenty-eight feet The water is carried from a large 
reservoir, in the neighbourhood, of the Artesian well, 
through a series of reservoirs at different elevations by 
three powerful engines, and by one of these is forced into 
a tank in each of the two towers which flank the palace. 
These tanks each hold three hundred and fifty thousand 
six hundred and eighty-five gallons of water. The 
towers are two hundred and eighty-two feet high from 
the base, and five hundred and fifty feet above the 
Thames. 

These towers serve a two-fold purpose, the water fall- 
ing from them sets the fountains in action, and they con- 
tain flues to carry off the smoke both from the ordi- 
nary fires in the establishment, and also that of the steam 
engines. These towers are not only ornaments to the 
palace, but they are land-marks to the inhabitants of 
the surrounding country for a distance of many miles. 

"We will now move to the upper terrace, which, like 
the under one, extends along the entire frontage of the 
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palace, a distance of 1,576 feet From this commanding 
position we have a yiew of seyeral counties, and the 
panorama is one of unequalled beauty and pleasing ya- 
riety. Along the parapet of the terrace wall in front of 
ns twenty-six life-sized statues are placed upon as many 
pedestals, and each is a symbol of some nation or city, 
and they are so formed as to show some leading charac- 
teristics of the yarious places they represent. The 
grounds are full of yarious characters, from gods to 
mortals, in marble and bronze. Here we haye a dancing 
Faun, a pot-bellied Bacchus, and a jolly old Silenus, 
and there a trio of pretty graces, or a train of nymphs. 
On a quiet summer's eyening, this is a delightful place 
to linger in dreamy indolence, and to behold in fancy 
the yisions of the past and present floating before the 
mind's eye, or to feel those poetic fancies which the 
charms of beauty, of art, and nature combined are so 
well calculated to inspire. Before leaying the grounds, 
we may mention that the walk, or great central ayenue, 
is 2,660 feet in length by 96 feet in breadth, and that it 
is an approach to the building quite in keeping with the 
magnificent character of the palace. 

We will now introduce the reader to the interior; 
but^ in doing so, it will be much upon the same principle 
as initiating a noyice into the mysteries of freemasonry, 
— that is, by leading from the smaller mysteries up to 
the higher. 

This, then, is the front basement-floor, and, as it runs 
the entire length of the building, it looks like a yery 
long corridor. We are supposed to haye entered this 
place from the east wing, and the diyision we are now 
in is that which is in use for the working men's re- 
freshment room ; and a yery useful place it is. A pint 
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of porter can be had here for twopence, of a much better 
quality than is general in the public-houses in London; 
and the more solid refreshments can be bought upon 
equally reasonable terms. 

In passing onwards from this refreshment department^ 
we feel as if we were in some large factory, in conse- 
quence of the various appliances with which we are sur* 
rounded on all sides. A shaft with driving bands runs 
down the centre of the room for a considerable distance. 
This place is set apart for machinery, the engines and 
boilers being situated in an apartment running parallel 
with this immediately behind. Here there are various 
jacquard looms, some producing fancy trimmings and 
others ribbons with pretty new designs ; there are also 
a number of turning lathes at work, some in ivory, some 
in iron, and others in wood. In fact, there are not only 
a number of people here following their various employ- 
ments, but there are several exhibitions, and there are 
also a quantity of goods for sale, from steam engines to 
garden fiower-pots. 

Ketracing our steps, we will find our way into the 
south transept, where we are surrounded by a number 
of groups of models of men and animals, placed in 
different situations among trees and rocks to represent 
them in their natural state, and show their social pecu- 
liarities and physical condition. The whole of these 
figures were moulded from life, and the greatest care 
has been taken to ensure accuracy in the dresses, wea- 
pons, and attitudes of the groups, which are so arranged 
as to place each nation or tribe in its most characteristic 
occupation. It is not easy to describe the impression 
produced on the mind of a stranger on being introduced 
for the first time to the Crystal Palace by the south en* 
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trance. Surprise, wonder, and admiration all seem 
blended into one feeling of delightful astonisliment We 
are in a building unlike anything within the range of 
our experience ; we are introduced to Nature in some of 
her most beautiful forms, as well as others of her rudest 
handiwork, and to works of art embracing all that is 
beautiful, dignified, and noble in both form and bearing ; 
we see before us rugged rocks, pleasant shady walks, 
flowers unrivalled for their beauty and fragrance, and 
groves of arborescent plants giving a sylvan character 
to the scene. But by far the most interesting objects in 
this part of the building, to certain classes of visitors, 
will be found in the ethnological groups above alluded 
to. These groups of human figures represent as many 
sections of the human family, in a savage, or semi-bar- 
barous state. When we saw the monkeys in the Zoo- 
logical Gardens, we had an idea that there was a strong 
family likeness between them and ourselves; but, in 
scanning some of these unfinished specimens of the 
human race, we think the honour of our relation- 
ship with such creatures as these will not be much 
more flattering to our vanity than if we really had 
been akin to the other. In looking at any of the 
three groups now before us, the Botocudos, from South 
America, with their extraordinary formed, or, rather, 
deformed, under lips; the Cape York Australians; or 
the bushmen from South AMoa; we have scarcely either 
the will or the power to bring ourselves to the conclusion 
that we are members of the same species. The world, 
according to the Mosaic chronology, is six thousand 
years old. By the aid of history, we can go back at 
least four thousand years. If we do so, we will find 
that whole nations of men were savages then as they 
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are now, and that their social condition is un- 
changed. 

Upon leaTing this school of ethnology, and passing 
along the nave, we are hrought face to face with a su- 
perior order of human heings, as seen portrayed hy the 
Ghreeks and Komans, in a series of noble forms out from 
blocks of marble. In some of these figures we have all 
that is beautiful in form, in symmetry, dignified mien, 
and godlike nobleness of bearing and expression. 

It would be a waste of time, even if we had the 
power, to describe the statues which are scattered about 
the building in all directions; suffice it to say, that 
large numbers of statesmen, warriors, poets, philo- 
sophers, men of science, art, and literature, are here 
perpetuated in bronze and marble. 

After leaving the south transept, the first thing which 
commands our attention is the south basin, with its 
gorgeous fountain of pure crystal, cut into an endless 
number of facets, by which the rays of light and their 
prismatic colours are reflected in all directions. A num- 
ber of splendid tree-ferns are arranged round the foun- 
tain-basin in suitable positions, and on the surface of 
the water, here and there, may be seen the emerald 
leaves of the water-lily, sparkling with little globes of 
the pure liquid like so many diamonds, and down below 
the basin is alive with a multitude of gold and silver 
fish. 

On looking back from this place, we get an excellent 
view of Digby Wyatt's magnificent screen, which con- 
tains all the statues which are scattered over the Houses 
of Parliament ; these embrace nearly all the kings and 
queens of England and Scotland. 

We are in the midst of quite a fairy scene here ; the 
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visitors, as they move to and fro, seem to mingle witb 
the people in marble, and numbers appear and disappear 
as they move out and into the shade of the shrubbery. 
The creeping plants, which hang pendant above us from 
their suspended vases, the bright colours of the columns, 
and roof-ribs of the building, the numerous parti- 
coloured flags and bannerets which decorate the galleries, 
are like trophies, and the lights and shades produced by 
the umbrageous interlacing of tall trees, and the various 
tints of the foliage of the shrubbery, make up a pleasant 
harmony which may be felt but cannot be described. 

If we turn to the left from the position we occupy at 
the south fountain, we will shortly find ourselves in the 
mansion of a Roman of considerable social standing, who 
in his day was no doubt surrounded with the comforts 
and refinements of a high state of civilisation ; and that, 
too, when our English progenitors were luxiLriating in 
all the delight of a barbarous freedom. The building, 
of which this is a model, with all it contained, was 
entombed some seventeen hundred years ago, by an 
eruption of Mount Vesuvius. The door by which we 
enter is paved with mosaic, with a caution to strangers 
to beware of the dog inscribed thereon. The first apart- 
ment we enter is an open court — ^the reception room for 
visitors ; round this court are the dormitories, and in the 
centre there is a small basin to catch the rain-water 
which falls from the sloping roof above, and to keep the 
apartment cool. This basin was not only a thing of use, 
bu1|it was ornamented according to the taste of the pro- 
prietor by being surrounded with a choice collection of 
plants and flowers suitable to the season. On leaving 
this exhumed mansion, we pass through a number of 
commercial courts, in which a great variety of goods are 
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displayed, and we shortly find ourselves in palaoes of a 
people whose civilisation passed away long ages before 
the dawn of our own. In the palaces of the Assyrian 
and Egyptian kings, we are confronted with a style of 
architecture characterised by hugeness of form, enduring 
strength, and the outward majesty of greatness. These 
buildings with their colossal columns and human figures 
are lasting monuments of their founders, and we may 
accept them as so many relics of a people who were 
among the pioneers of the world's civilisation. From 
these eastern temples we pass into the courts of the 
Greeks and Romans. We have here the embodiment of 
art ideas in a new, but a more exalted set of forms. In- 
stead of the hugeness in bulk and sombre solidity aimed 
at by the Egyptians, greatness in architecture has been 
attained by chasteness of outline, beauty of form, and 
harmony of proportion. We have not only before us 
many models of Greek and Koman temples, but these 
courts are fall of models of the works of their great 
masters in the art of sculpture. 

While moving to the opposite side of the nave, we 
pass a smaU chapter in the natural history department 
of the palace. This is made up of a collection of parrots, 
macaws, and a colony of monkeys. The locality is like 
a fairy grove at this end of the building ; the miniature 
Eocky Mountains, its grove of Alpine trees, its tiny lake 
and trickling fountain, and its aquatic fowls and wild 
animals, are calculated to impress the visitor with the 
idea that he is in a place in which he is at a loss to know 
where nature ends and art begins, or indeed which is 
nature and which is art. 

From this place we enter another series of architec- 
tural courts ; in these we have another new embodiment 
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of ideas as seen in the Gotliio and Italian styles. It is 
somewhat singular that the medieeval architectnre should 
be generally accepted among all classes of Christians as 
being the most suitable for temples dedicated to the wor- 
ship of the living God. The progress of our civilisation, 
too, is pretty well marked by the development of the 
Gothic style of architecture, as may be seen in the 
numerous grand old cathedrals which are scattered over 
the country, and in their solid grandeur reflecting im- 
perishable honour upon their founders. In these old 
buildings we have all the phases of the English Gothic 
as produced by the onward progress of the people from 
the simple unadorned to the highly elaborate decorations 
of the first of the Tudors. These courts and their alcoves 
are embellished with a great number of models of the 
most interesting tombs and sculptured figures from the 
principal old churches in England. These monuments, 
in the silent language of their quaint styles, forms, 
and costumes, tell us of ages long gone, when the hetero- 
geneous materials out of which our present civilisation 
is cast, was an unfused mass. 

We will now move into the central transept This part 
of the building towers above all the others connected 
with the palace. In looking to the west we see the half 
of the splendid amphitheatre, distinguished as the great 
Handel Festival orchestra ; this place is in the form of 
a crescent, with a monster organ in the centre, and is 
seated to hold four thousand performers. By turning to 
the front we face the theatre, and in this place there is 
room for other four thousand people. Upon the occasion 
of grand festivals, the transept is calculated to hold 
fifteen thousand people. The situation here is well cal- 
culated to give us an idea of the greatness, beauty, and 
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harmony of the interior of the building. The height of 
this centre ridge of the naye is one hundred and five 
feet, and the transept towers sixty-three feet above this. 
From this situation we command an excellent view of 
the galleries which sweep round the building, the length 
of which to traverse would be a journey of many miles. 

A considerable part of the lower gallery is set apart 
for the exhibition of pictures and other works of art 
There are many hundreds of valuable paintings in the 
west gallery, both by ancient and modem masters; there 
is also a valuable assortment of chromo-lithographs, many 
of which have all the life and softness of oil paintings ; 
added to these there is a large collection of pictures in 
water colours, many of which are in the first style of art 
We may mention, too, that there are a goodly number 
of photographic pictures, most of which are portraits of 
celebrated men and women. 

The galleries on the opposite side and at the ends con- 
tain a large quantity of merchandise, exhibited in streets 
of handsome stalls. To many people the commercial 
part of the palace will not be the least attractive. The 
goods for sale are generally of a fancy class, but there 
are numerous articles of a more useful character, from 
some of the most important firms in the various branches 
of both British and foreign manufacture. It may be 
stated that the goods to be exhibited for sale by the 
merchants who take standing room for their stalls in this 
great palatial fair must be in keeping with the character 
of the locality made choice ot In taking a stroll round 
the trading part of the side aisles and galleries, one could 
scarcely suppose that a sufficient amount of business 
could be done to enable the dealers to pay the rents and 
other contingent expenses. It must be borne in mind^ 
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however, that thousands of people from all parts of the 
world visit the palace daily, and that few strangers leave 
without making a purchase of something in the shape of 
a souvenir to cany away with them. 

While the sense of seeing is administered to hy a 
countless numher of heautiful objects, both natural and 
artificial, and the ears are ravished with the sounds of 
the most exquisite harmony, the continual recurring and 
imperative demands of the stomach are not neglected by 
the ministering gemi of the cuisine departments. In 
the immediate neighbourhood of the screen of the kings 
and queens there is a large refreshment department in 
which all creature comforts in the character of food may 
be had, and where hundreds of people can be provided 
for on the spur of the moment. Then there is a large 
dining apartment overlooking the grounds, a private 
dining-room in the glass tower, and the large saloon at 
the corner of the nave^all places of first-class enter- 
tainment. 

Beside the refreshment department for the working- 
classes we have already noticed there are other two or 
three in the south wing of the building. ; 

People from the country districts frequently visit the 
Palace during the summer season in parties, this is 
always the case 'when the members of friendly societies 
go there. Upon these occasions it is a common thing for 
friends and the members of families to lose each other in 
the crowd ; we would therefore advise strangers visiting 
the palace, under these circumstances, to arrange among 
themselves, in case of any of their members going astray, 
and appoint a place of meeting at certain intervaJs 
through the course of the day. The Pompeiian Court seems 
to us to be the most suitable for that purpose, and any 
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of the seryants of the Palace would direct atrangers 
to it It will readily be seen how desirable such an 
arrangement is among parties from the country when we 
mention that a large pleasure party of working-men and 
their families from the Midland Counties left no less than 
nine little boys and girls behind them. 



THE DULWICH PICTURE GALLERY. 

Not far from the Crystal Palace there is another exhibi- 
tion of very great, but comparatively unknown, interest 
— ^we mean the Dulwich Picture Gallery. When AUeyn, 
the famous actor, in the early part of the first James's 
reign, founded Dulwich College, he established a picture 
gallery, which has since been much plundered and 
abused. Of the original pictures the most famous are 
the portraits of the Founder, the poet Lovelace and his 
mistress, <<Althea, with her hair dishevelled," and a 
three-quarter length picture of a << merchant and his 
lady," with this quatrain on the frame : — 

" When we are dead and in our graves 
And all owre bones are rotten, 
By this ehall we remembered be 
When we Bhulde be forgotten," 

In the early part of the present century, however, the 
collection of paintings, for which the gallery is now 
famous, was bequeathed by Sir Francis Bourgeois, land- 
scape painter to George lU., for the purpose of founding 
a really national collection. The new buildings (for 
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which purpose a sum of £12,000 was left) were con- 
structed of yellow bricks and stone dressings, and com- 
prise the picture gallery and the mausoleum. The 
gallery, about one hundred and forty-four feet in length, 
twenty in breadth, and the same in height, is separated 
by arches into five compartments, all of which are 
capitally lit from aboye. The "Bourgeois collection" 
comprises three hundred and fifty-four pictures, of various 
degrees of merit, many of them examples of the highest 
art, particularly those of the Flemish, Spanish, and 
Italian schools. There are also some eleyen productions 
of the French, German, and English schools, yet the 
general excellence of the collection is somewhat dis- 
paraged by pieces of inferior execution, and little in 
accordance with the style and talents of the masters to 
whom they are attributed. Nowhere else, however, do 
we find such a collection of Cuyp's pictures as here — 
landscapes differing in their subjects, as summer differs 
from winter, but always true, always natural, and always 
poetical. 

Murillo, too, is wonderfully represented in the fifth 
gallery ; and the reader should pay especial attention to 
his "Spanish Peasant Boys" (No. 322 in official 
catalogue), which is the finest picture of its kind in 
existence ; the class to which it belongs may not be the 
first, but this is the first of its class. ThQ indolent, 
handsome, happy animal expression of the boys' faces is 
wonderfully deUneated in colours glowing, vivid, and 
distinct, and form a striking contrast to the quiet, 
simple, womanly beauty of the Virgin (No. 334) by the 
same master. It would, however, be impossible in our 
limited space to criticise a tithe of the pictures, we can 
only recommend the reader to pay particular attention to 
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the two painters mentioned aboye, and also to the 
numerous pictures by Poussin, Claude, and Guide. 

On the west side of the gallery are folding-doors open- 
ing into the mausoleum, a circular building of about 
fourteen feet in diameter, with rectangular recesses for 
sarcophagi, in which are enclosed the remains of Sir 
Francis Bourgeois and two of his friends. The college 
chapel should also be yisited, for, though the interior is 
characterised by neatness and simplicity, there is an 
excellent copy of RaphaeFs celebrated picture of the 
Transfiguration over the altar. 

The Picture Gallery is open to the public free of 
charge, during the summer months from ten to fire ; 
during the winter months from ten to four. 
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THE TOWER OF LONDON — THE MINT— THE DOCKS— THE 
THAMES SUBWAY — ^THE CUSTOM HOUSE — BILLINGS- 
GATE—THE COAL EXCHANGE— THE MONUMENT — THE 
MANSION HOUSE — THE BANK OF ENGLAND — THE 
GUILDHALL— THE GENERAL POST OFFICE. 
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THE TOWER OF LONDON. 

We now introduce our readers to a few places of interest 
of a Tory different character to those which we have 
noticed in the foregoing chapters. 

The development of architecture in a country, is sure 
to be in keeping, more or less, with the people's progress 
in the arts of civilisation. Before a man can design a 
building of any importance, to suit the purposes for 
which it is erected, he must possess a knowledge of 
design, and must be able to select the materials best 
suited to the climate for the framework and outer work 
of the building, and those art manufactures which are to 
be used either in the way of external decoration, or for 
internal fittings. Before the Norman Conquest, there 
must have been very few buildings, either of a public or 
a private character, formed of materials of a more dur- 
able nature than <}lay or wattles. Indeed, it is only in 
the present century that large numbers of habitations, 
formed in the primitive style of our forefathers, have 
been brushed away by the broom of a higher civilisation. 

In looking at any of the old Norman castles^ many of 
which are yet in an excellent state of preservation in 
various parts of Great Britain, we cannot fail to be 
forcibly impressed with their gloomy aspect, their solid 
masonry, and above all their disagreeable, gaol-like 
character. Though the owners of these strongholdf 
were men whose high social positions enabled them to 
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lord it oyer the more humble occupiers of the soil, their 
domestic comforts and social appliances fell short of those 
enjoyed eyen by the labouring poor in our day. The man- 
ner in which these buildings are connected with many of 
the most stirring events of English mediaeval history, and 
the poetical ideas which men frequently attach to things 
whioh^have outlived the traditions of ages, never fail to 
impress us with feelings of deep interest. As English- 
men we feel proud of them, and look upon them as so 
many monuments of the olden time, and. memorials of 
the strong self-will and unflagging energy of the race 
from whence we sprang. 

It is a curious fact that London possesses fewer build- 
ings which can claim a character of antiquity than 
several of our less important towns. Chester, Newcastle, 
Berwick, and York, still retain living memorials of their 
Roman Conquest in their walls and towers, which seem 
to set the corroding influences of time at deflance. There 
is one building, however, that has formed a landmark, 
and occasionally something more, both for the natives 
and strangers, during a period of nearly eight hundred 
years. The Tower of London has been put to many pur- 
poses since William I. had it erected under the superin- 
tendence of Gundulph, Bishop of Rochester, in the year 
1076.* 

The Tower of London is situated on the left bank of 
the river Thames, about three quarters of a mile below 
London Bridge. On the land side it is surrounded by a 
wide fosse, or moat. In our younger days this ditch was 
fall of stagnant water ; it has long since been cleaned 

• We prefer here, as throughout our narrative, to keep to 
well authenticated historical facts ; hence it is that we do not 
trace the origin of the Tower to Saxon or even British times. 
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The Tower of London. 



out, and is now used as a drill ground for the soldiers of 
the garrison* On the water side there is a canal, or 
water-way, which communicates with the castle yard by 
passing under a gloomy Norman arch. This portal is 
known by the uncomfortable title of the Traitor's Gate. 




traitor's gate, tower of LONDON. 

In the olden time, all who were consigned to the Tower, 
either by the authority of the law, or the fiat of the 
soyereign, were obliged to pass into the fortress through 
this gate. It is an old adage that says <' there is hope 
while there is life ;" but so certain was the award of 
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death to follow after passing this last gate on the high- 
way of life, that the only hope left; the poor prisoners was 
in the justice of heaven. Its history is one^f treachery, 
bloodshed, and murder, and it stands a hoary monument 
of the rude times in which kings were despots, the nobles 
haughty tyrants, and the people miserable serfs. 

The fortifications of the Tower occupy nearly^Bbirteen 
acres ; the space within the walls forms quite a little 
town, with a population and civic rules and regulations 
of its own. No stranger can pass through iHie domain of 
this isolated colony without being recognised as such ; 
indeed it is seldom that a stranger is seen there without 
a good mentor along with him in the character of a 
Tower guide. Many of the civilians have grown from 
youth to age in it, and while the world without is con- 
tinually changing, this city, encompassed by a dry 
ditch, seems to remain for ever the same; everything 
both animate and inanimate within its walls wears a 
sort of a red tape gravity. The men on duty in the Tower 
are like so many wayfarers, they are there to-day and 
away on the morrow. There is one class of men, how- 
ever, who are as much apart of the place as the Traitor's 
Gate itself — these are the royal showmen — and a joUy 
looking set of fellows they are ; like the monks of old, 
they seem " to live on the daintiest cheer." The only 
difierence we see in these gentlemen during the last 
sixty years is that the barbarous finery of their dress 
has been in some measure modified, and their clothing 
divested of much of the gold lace with which it was 
decorated. We remember the time when George Womb- 
well had his musicians and stage-walking gentlemen 
dressed in the uniform of the Tower Beef-eaters, and 
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while 80 rigged out they caused many a pair of country 
jaws to open in surprise. 

li thp Tower of London had never been put to any 
other purpose than that of a royal residence, little, if any 
notice would be taken of it by the public. It has gained 
its notoriety by the great crimes which haye been com- 
mitted within its gloomy walls, and the suffering — omen- 
tal and physical — ^which no pen can describe, that has 
been endured there in the absence of all human sym- 
pathy. The most interesting part of the Tower in a his- 
torical point of view, is the State Prison, in the Beau- 
champ Tower. This apartment has its walls ornamented 
with numerous names, sentiments, and devices — ^the sad 
and melancholy memorials of men who died by the visi- 
tation of tyranny I Some of the inscriptions which yet 
remain legible are calculated to give us an idea of the 
frame of mind of their writers at the time. Most of 
these are of a serious character, and furnish proof that 
all hope of a better condition for the writer was in the 
life to come. 

Of all the old castles in the kingdom, there is none 
whose history is blended with so many sad and melan- 
choly memories. It was erected by a tyrant, to protect 
himself against a people he had wronged — and robbed — 
and it was used by a succession of tyrants to inflict more 
than savage cruelty upon thousands of innocent people. 
Perhaps the most legitimate purpose to which any part 
of it has been applied, was that of the menagerie ; the 
animals, however, when there, were not confined in the 
Tower proper. The old building, or White Tower, has 
always been used as a prison for human beings, since the 
time it was occupied as a royal residence. , 

During the reign of the Tudors thousands of both men 
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and women suffered death, for adhesion to their religion. 
There would seem to be an infernal cruelty in putting a 
person to death for his religious creed ; hi^i life is not 
only taken, but his executioners are fully satisfied that 
they are consigning his soul to perdition! In 1601, a 
poor fellow, of the name of Page, suffered death at Ty- 
burn, after haying been confined for a brief period in the 
Tower, — for haying been guilty of the grievous sin of 
haying allowed himself to be made a Catholic priest; 
and, as a single offering to the deyil was not sufficient, 
a respectable, well-conducted woman, who had allowed 
him the shelter of her house, was sent to keep him com- 
pany in the shades below ! Gloucester — ^when duke or 
king — ^was half deyil and half sayage, and he seldom 
failed to find agents to carry out his brutal decrees. It 
is, howeyer, to the lasting honour of Brakenbury that 
he refused to murder the two young princes their 
fiendish uncle had incarcerated in the Tower. The 
murder of these innocents was due to the loyalty of 
James Tyrell, whose conscience and fealty were no doubt 
duly rewarded. 

There haye been few ciyilised countries whose people 
were blessed or cursed, as the case may be, with a royal 
monster equal to Henry the Eighth. He was a reformer 
in religion, a ruffian, a robber, a knaye, a tyrant, and a 
murderer. He used to boast that he spared no man 
from his rage, and no woman from his lust. It is 
affirmed that seyenty thousand people, of all ages, sexes, 
and conditions, suffered death in his reign, and that one- 
third of the property of the nation was confiscated. He 
put people to death for belieying and for not belieying 
in religious creeds, and had no fixed creed of his own. 
The Tower of London was kept warm with human misery 
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while he was on the throne, and he kept Skeyington's 
irons, the rack, the thnmh-sorew» and other instruments 
of torture fully employed, and the fires of Smithfield in 
full blaze. He was not content to be the king of his 
people, but he had an idea that he should be esteemed 
the great High Priest of the new religion he introduced. 

While the Tudors reigned they had no notion of al- 
lowing the Governor of the Tower to enjoy a sinecure 
situation ; both Elizabeth and Mary boarded and lodged 
some hundreds of their Mends within its gloomy walls, 
from whence they had passports to the other world. 

Everything in the Tower wears a sombre aspect ; the 
size and shape of the apartments, the solidity of the 
walls, and the miserable, small apertures by which the 
rays of light are admitted, are all calculated to stamp 
the place with a jail-like character. Although the Tower 
of London is an object of curiosity to the strangers who 
visit the City, it might as well be situated on the classic 
stream of lona, in Glencoe, as far as the London people 
care anything about it. In fact, no one in the City ever 
thinks of going there unless driven within its walls 
through stress of business. It is, however, different with 
the Toweronians ; when they require a little relaxation 
from the drudgery of their everyday existence, a change 
from the didl monotony of a garrison life, or to purchase 
such things they cannot have within the walls, they 
come into the City, to rub shoulders with humanity in 
the outer world. 

To some people, the armoury will be a place of much 
interest. The buildings set apart for holding the wea-> 
pons with which we silence our enemies, are placed in 
the old, or White Tower. We are not certain of the 
number of muskets, but should say there are at least 
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seyezLty thousand stands of small arms, beside the horses 
and men caparisoned and in suits of mail armour ; these 
comprise the various fashions in . equestrian armour, 
through a succession of many hundred years. Both the 
men and their horses are so well equipped that the yisi- 
tor, on his first glance, has some difficulty in belieying 
that they are not things of real life. 

Until the present century the Tower contained the 
Mint, hut in 1811 it was thought advisable to erect a 
separate building at a cost of a quarter of a million, and 
the present Mint was designed by Sir E. Smirke, on a 
site directly opposite the eastern walls of the Tower. 
The machinery is so perfect, that the '^ Moneyers" are 
able to receive fifty thousand pounds of bullion one day, 
and return it in coin the next. Every process has an 
interest of its own ; but none are more suggestive than 
the rapid motion by which sixty or seventy sovereigns 
may be struck ojBf in a minute, and the mode in which 
the press feeds itself with the blanks to be coined, and, 
when struck, removes them from between the dies. The 
average production of coins at the Mint is about 
£6,000,000 per annum. 

Still walking in an easterly direction, we come im- 
mediately upon the Docks, than which none of the other 
^< sights " museums, galleries, public buildings, or what 
not can give us so true an idea of the wealth and enter- 
prize of London. These docks are seven in number, and 
taking them in their due order from the Tower eastwards 
— St. Katherine*s Docks, London Docks, West Indian 
Docks, East Indian Docks, Millwall Docks, andYictoria 
Docks, on this side the river, and the Commercial Docks 
upon the southern bank. One and^all of these have been 
constructed by joint-stock companies, and though not 
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unprofitable to their promoters, have redounded more to 
the advantage of the port of London than to that of their 
projectors. 

The St. Katherine's Docks, opposite the Tower, are the 
smallest, and yet its warehouses seldom contain less than 
120,000 tons of goods and merchandize, principally the 
product of the Mediterranean and America, and the 
entrance lock is sunk deep enough to admit, with ease, 
ships of 700 tons burden. This dock is merely separated 
by a roadway from the London Docks, which are several 
in number, and cover an area of 90 acres, the entire 
structure costing upwards of £4,000,000. The wine 
vaults occupy an underground space of 890,545 feet, 
and here all the " under bond** wine of London is stored 
until the duty upon it is paid. The tobacco warehouses 
are rented by Government at £14,000 a year. They 
will contain about 24,000 hogsheads, averaging 1200 lbs. 
each. Passages and alleys, each several hundred feet long, 
are bordered on both sides by close and compact ranges 
of buildings, with here and there a small space for the 
counting-houses of the officers of custom, under whose 
inspection all the arrangements are conducted. Near 
the north-east comer of the warehouses is a door in- 
scribed " to the kiln,** where damaged tobacco is burnt, 
the long chimney which carries off the smoke being jocu^ 
larly called <* The Queen's Pipe.** 

At Limehouse, where the London Docks end, the West 
Indian Docks commence, and extend till they reach the 
East Indian Docks. Though they both retain their old 
names, they are open to all kinds of shipping. Here are 
to be found warehouses in which tea and silk are stored, 
and they have also huge emporiums for the storage of 
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bonded goods in Fenchoroh Street, in the very heart of 
the city. 

The MillwaU and Victoria Docks are mnch more 
ronghly constmcted, without the same warehousing 
facilities, but from their great depth of water are used 
principally by the large lines of ocean steam ships, and 
as steamers are now— owing to the opening of the Suez 
Canal, entirely monopolising the eastern trade, their 
annual revenues will doubtless soon show a fayourable 
increase. 

The Commercial Docks are used almost ezclusiyely for 
the timber and com vessels, and, though of large extent, 
are very shallow ; many of the so-called '' docks " being 
merely ponds in which the timber is allowed to float 
about till wanted for use. There is, however, some 
interest to be derived from a visit to these docks, as the 
ships harbouring there contain quite a strange and 
foreign population. 

Taking the Tower again as our starting-point, we 
proceed westwards past the new Subway, which is a 
recent and most comfortable improvement on the old 
Thames Tunnel (now used solely as a railway tunnel) 
which was about the dreariest and most desolate-looking 
structure which strangers coming to London were anxious 
to " do." To cross the Thames by the new Subway we 
have merely to seat ourselves in a carriage, after paying 
the fare of one penny, and we are lowered down, conveyed 
under the bed of the river, and raised again to the sur- 
face of the earth as if by magic. 

Passing the Subway, and entering Lower Thames 
Street, we reach the Custom House, a building erected 
upon piles, with a river front 488 feet in length. Be- 
sipesthe warehouses and the cellars, there are about 170 
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distinct apartments in the Custom House, in which the 
officers of each department transact their business. The 
Long Room, howeyer, is the principal object of attrac- 
tion, being the largest apartment in Europe of its kind. 
The length is 190 feet, width 66 feet, and height between 
40 and 50 feet. All the business of the indoor depart- 
ment of the Custom House, so far as relates to the im- 
portation and exportation of goods, is all transacted here, 
and the officers and clerks, about eighty in number, may 
be said to form three diyisions — ^the inward department, 
the outward department, and the coast department The 
persons seen in the Long Room are ship-brokers, ship- 
owners, and their clerks, who report arrivals, and obtain 
clearances ; and wholesale merchants, who have goods to 
export or import, to place in bond, or to re-export. At 
the present time nearly one half of the customs of the 
united kingdom are collected in the Port of London. 

Close to the Custom House is Billingsgate Fis¥ Market, 
a place neither classical nor sayoury, but it may perhaps 
be interesting to visit, once in a way, a locality which 
has given birth to a style of language, in polite society 
known by the name of Billingsgate. From four o'clock 
in the morning up to ten this market presents the most 
extraordinary scene of noise and bustle- to be found in 
the world. 

There is a building, however, on the opposite side of 
the way from the market which is worth the special 
attention of those having geological taste. From the 
oonilned situation in which the Coal Exchange is placed 
it is almost lost to the general run of visitors, indeed 
there are few people, either natives or strangers, who 
know anything at all about the building or its use. The 
circular galleries — ^there are three with a neat iron rail- 
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ing — are very chastely constrticted, and the whole of 
their walls are emheUished with all the different speci- 
mens of plants which haye been found in the coal 
measures of Great Britain, and are therefore well worth 
seeing for the tale they tell of yegetable life in the 
youthful days of the world. There are also a number of 
drawings of the principal collieries in the country, with 
their machinery and working sections of the mines, 
painted in water colours. This building is open to the 
public free every day in the week, Sundays excepted. 

During some years past London has been undergoing 
a continued process of transformation ; such indeed has 
been the change that, with few exceptions, her streets 
and buildings haye been the creation of the last forty 
years. There are a few old frame houses standing which 
silently inform the obseryers of street architecture that 
they are in no way related to the dull, monotonous, and 
flimsy brick buildings with their lying " compo *' fronts, 
which are eyerywhere springing up around them. 

Haying left the Coal Exchange, mounted Fish Street 
Hill, passed the Monument, which, according to Pope, 
" like some tall bully lifts its head and lies," the Royal 
Exchange, where Lloyd and his satellites watch oyer the 
capricious operations of Neptune on the stormy deep 
with neryous anxiety, we reach the Bank of England. 
It was founded in 1694, and grew out of a loan of 
£1,200,000 for the public seryice. The principal pro- 
jector was Mr. William Paterson, an enterprising Scotch 
gentleman, and by the laws and regulations which he 
left behind, no Scotchman can All the post of a director. 
The present building was designed by Sir John Soane, 
and though capitally adapted for the purposes and busi- 
ness of the Bank, has, from its lowness, no architectual 
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beauty. About 1,000 officials are employed here, and 
money and bullion to the extent of about eigbteen 
millions sterling are generally preserved in its vaults. 

Opposite tbe Bank stands tbe Mansion. House, wbere 
tbe sovereign of the city for the time being dispenses his 
hospitality, and deals out even-handed justice to his 
subjects ; we halt before the Guildhall, at the north end 
of King Street. 

This building was erected in 1411, but, being partially 
burned down by the great fire of 1666, it was rebuilt in 
its present form. The style is that of the Elizabethan 
age,^with broken-backed gothio arches and mullioned 
windows. The principal room is a noble apartment, and 
is used as a banqueting hall upon all civic occasions. 
The walls of this Temple of Guild have echoed the 
eloquence of men whose names and deeds are em- 
blazoned on the pages of British history, and they have 
been silent witnesses to many brave feats of gastronomy, 
such feats as London aldermen alone can excel in, 
The Hall is ornamented with a number of very elaborate 
and handsome monuments ; the roof is formed of oak 
ribs, and, with the exception of St. Andrew's Hall in 
Norwich, is the largest banqueting apartment in the 
United Kingdom. There are two figures— one placed in 
each comer of the west end of the hall— which are in- 
teresting for their gigantic size and ungainly appear- 
ance, they are cut out of blocks of wood, and dressed in 
the costume of the fourteenth or fifteenth century, their 
arms are a pair of huge clubs. The name of these 
worthies are Gog and Magog. If they have a history we 
dare say it will be foimd in the city archives ; it is very 
e^^identthat they must have been at one time considered 
personages of no small consequence, since they are hon- 
oured with the guardianship of the city. 
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The Crypt belonging to the early Guildhall is a 
splendid chapel and in an excellent state of preserya- 
tion, 4)at like many other sacred things in modem times 
has been pnt to a profane use ; instead of now being a 
place of divine worship, it has been transformed into a 
kitchen in which the free feasts of the Lord Mayor and 
Aldermen are cooked, and is. fitted with all the most 
modem appliances for that purpose. Reader, you may 
depend upon it, that pies and puddings are no bad ex- 
change for penance and pater-nosters, especially in the 
estimation of Aldermen I 

In a room abutting from the hall is the library, in 
which there is a large collection of early printed plays 
and pageants connected with the city, and the museum 
attached to it is full of antiquities and remains dis- 
covered in making excavations for the Royal Exchange, 
and in other and more recent improvements. 



THE GENERAL POST OFFICE. 

The General Post Office, St. Martins-le- Grand, at the 
intersection of Cheapside and Newgate Street by Alders- 
gate Street, is the central office through which all 
foreign letters, and all letters posted within the metro- 
politan district pass ; and where the business referring 
to every post office in the kingdom and the colonies is 
conducted. 

The building is in the Ionic style and was erected in 
1829, from the designs of Sir Robert Smirke. The main 
structure is three hundred and ninety feet long, with a 
lofty portico, which forms the entrance to the grand 
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hall, where letters and newspapers are posted. Behind 
there is a large courtyard, where the mail carts are 
received and despatched to and from the several post 
offices and railway stations. The right time, however, 
to see the Post Office is hetween five and six o'clock on a 
Friday afternoon. In addition to the ordinary business, 
the weekly papers have then to he posted for the country. 
Porters rudi up with huge sacks crammed with every 
imaginable paper, from the Record to the BelV& Life, 
Troops upon troops jostle up the steps, and it is as much 
as the police and the beadles can do to keep the way dear. 
The clock points to 5*50 p.m., the usual slits won't serve 
now, and a whole casement is torn down, into whose vo- 
racious maw news and education, religion and art, science 
and literature, is hurled by the basket and the sack. 

One strikes the clock, and the crowd redouble their 
pace, fight, scream, shove to be in time. " Five I" a rush 
more furious still, and a score of sacks go in together. 
" Six !" and the casement flies to, leaving those who 
may have galloped well, but still not wisely, to carry 
their burdens back again. 

Since the adoption of the halfpenny, newspaper stamp 
the country sale of daily and weekly papers has of 
course enormously increased; and now that the Post 
Office authorities have taken possession of the telegraph 
wires, their business has out-grown the building. A 
new site directly opposite has therefore been chosen, and 
will shortly be opened for the public service. 
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ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL. 

The next public building haying a claim upon our 
attention, is St. Paul's Cathedral. It is a misfortune to 
all strangers who would wish to view this magnificent 
temple to advantage that they are imable to do so in 
consequence of its being crushed up among the surround- 
ing buildings. The British people haye a great respect 
for the Church, but they haye also a great respect for 
the shop, and hence the number of places of business in 
juxtaposition to this wonderful building. During the 
present century ecclesiastical architecture has engaged 
the attention of nearly all the religious bodies of men in 
the kingdom; and many attempts have been made to 
leave the old Gothic style by the substitution of the 
Greek and the Eoman ; but nearly every attempt has 
been a failure, and of course the builders have had to 
fall back upon the Gothic or the bam style. For a con- 
siderable time after the Eeformation in England, little 
attention was paid to architecture ; some of the old build- 
ings, which were at one time the pride of the nation, 
were either ruthlessly destroyed, allowed to decay, or 
mutilated by Vandal fanatics. 

When men's minds began to cool after the disturbance 
of the religion of the people, the old style of ecclesiastical 
architecture was revived, but the new churches were 
miniature buildings when compared to the old cathe- 
drals; and though the majority of the people had changed 
their religion — in England — nobody thought of chang- 
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ing the style of churoh architectnre. Under these 
oironmstanoes, the erection of St. Paul's was a daring act 
of innovation, and one that was likely to be severely criti- 
cised. The genius of Wren, howeyer, was equal to the 
great undertaking of both erecting a splendid temple in 
the Eoman style, and of reconciling men's minds to the 
change. Whether we view the Cathedral externally or 
internally, we cannot help being agreeably impressed 
both with the chasteness of outline and the beautiful har- 
mony which pervades the whole. The building was 
begun in 1675 and finished in 1711 ; and, what is worthy 
of note, was commenced and finished under the same 
architect, Wren — and the same bishop, Henry Compton. 
London, in our minds, would cease to be London, were 
this noble structure absent from its centre. Let the feet 
of the city be where they will, this glorious building, 
with its holy fane, stretching four hundred and four 
feet into space, is a fitting head for the great Metropolis 
of the world. 

The transept of St. Paul's contains a large number of 
monuments to the memory of men who have been bene- 
factors to their country in one manner or another. Both 
the nave and transept are free to the public ; but those 
who wish to know more about the internal arrangements 
of the building than they can find in these places must 
use a silver key for that purpose. It is a pity that some 
of our church dignitaries are obliged to act the part of 
common showmen by proxy, yet it is so, and the Dean 
and Chapter of St. Paul's are no exception to this rule.* 

So far as the visitors are concerned, a considerable im- 
provement has lately been effected in St. Paul's ; the 

* For the present rate of fees, see " Summary Ghiide.*' 
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screen in front of the ohanoel has been abolished, thereby 
leaving that part of the building open, and the great 
organ has been removed to the south end of the transept. 
And strangers, whether they eonfine themselves to the 
body of the cathedral or go through all the available 
parts, if they possess taste and judgment, cannot fail to 
be both pleased and instructed by the numerous works 
of art in sculpture, as well as by the architectural 
beauties of the interior of the building itself. The 
dome of St. Paul's, as it towers above all the surrounding 
buildings, is the first object that strikes the eye of a 
stranger as he approaches the great city. When he en- 
deavours to navigate his way through a portion of her 
ten thousand miles of streets, squares, and lanes, it is 
a guide to him, and, when he leaves, it is the last thing 
to greet his parting glance. 

Leaving St. Paul's Cathedral, we pass for a moment 
down Ludgate Hill, and at the east side of Bridge Street 
we penetrate to the left to Printing House Square, every 
building of which, except one, is devoted to the require- 
ments of the Times newspaper office. A card may 
easily be obtained from the manager to inspect the 
machinery for printing this journal; but visitors are 
only admitted immediately aiter eleven o'clock, while 
the second edition is being printed. The fact that the 
repeal of the paper duties has caused a saving of £50,000 
to the proprietors may give the reader some idea of the 
magnitude of the establishment; and we may also gather 
something as to the celerity with which the work is done 
from considering that the '* House " sometimes does not 
rise tiU after four o'clock, and yet that the papers, con- 
taining the verbatim reports of the members' speeches, 
are in the hand? the newsvendors by six— the short 
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interyal haying sufficed for the writing out, composition, 
stereotyping, and printing off of the matter. The first 
nnmher of the Times appeared on January Ist, 1788, 
and it was many years before it out-rivalled the Chroni- 
cle; but haying espoused, by only the casting yote of its 
proprietors, the cause of dueen Caroline against George 
IV. its supremacy was acquired. Some few years after 
this, the commercial influence was farther strengthened 
by the exposure of a gigantic mercantile fraud, and 
though the proprietors refused to receive the testimonial 
subscribed by the grateful magnates of the City, they 
permitted a tablet to be erected over the principal en- 
trance, which is still an object of interest The daily 
oirctdation of the Times now averages about 60,000 
copies, but its immense influence is not to be estimated 
by the mere numbers issued, for in that respect it is dis- 
tanced by the three principal penny daily papers, which 
are published in the neighbouring thoroughfare of Fleet 
Street — a street which more than any other in London 
is the centre of our daily and weekly literature, and 
which too, more than any other, is alive with literary 
memories. 

As we journey onward — after leaving St. Paul's — ^we 
pass through Cannon Alley, take Paternoster Row — ^the 
great publishing district — at an acute angle, and make 
our way to Newgate Street through Pannier Alley. This 
old thoroughfare is a narrow, short passage connecting 
the Row and Newgate Street in a sort of a Siamese-twin 
fashion, and would pass unnoticed were it not for a 
rudely lettered stone which is inserted in the wall on 
the east side near the centre of the alley. This stone 
must have been a thing of no small importance to the 
citizens of London two centuries ago ; indeed, it seems to 
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have been placed in its position to settle a question 
whicli, in all probability, agitated the minds of the civic 
functionaries for years. The following illustration repre- 
sents the slab, with the inscription : — 




AN ANCIENT LANDMARK. 

It is hard to say, after the lapse of so many years, how 
long and how seriouisly the settlement of this'question 
may have effected the peace and harmony of the city, 
as well as the fortunes and domestic comfort of such men 
as may have made a decided stand in favour of either 
this or any other part of the city having a claim to the 
honour of being " ye highest ground." Although this 
stone decided a question, no doubt, of paramount im- 
portance to the social well-being of the people who 
resided within the " sound of Bow Bells," the popula- 
tion of the United Kingdom might have passed through 
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Pannier Alley without being aware that such a valuable 
historical record was in existence ; indeed, even now not 
one person in a hundred thousand Londoners knows any- 
thing either about the stone or the question it for ever 
put at rest. 



LONDON STONE. 



There is yet another stone relic which seems to have 
been wedded to the history of London in an age long 
prior to this question of the highest ground. Li fact, 
this other stone is so old that the most prying anti- 
quarians haye been unable to find out either its age or 
use. This relic of the past is known by the title of the 
'' London Stone/' and may be seen by the curious in 
stony matters inserted in the gable end of St. Swithin's 
Church, in Cannon Street. The only inscription on this 
stone is that of a circular trough which has been 
hollowed out for some imknown purpose. The church- 
wardens, like men who knew their duty, had this stone 
removed some few years ago from its old site in the 
street, and, in stating this fact, they have been so good 
as to inform the public in an inscription above it that it 
is said to have been left to the London people by the 
Eomans. It strikes us that this trough was used by 
the London people as a receptacle in which to deposit 
their money when making purchases of food from the 
country people during the time the city was infected 
with the plague — or some other epidemic to which 
dirty 'faced London was subj ect every now and again . In 
those days the people in all the large towns importuned 
God and the Saints to do for them what they were 
either too ignorant or too lazy to do for themselycg 
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when visited by these infeotioiis diseases. There is a 
stone of this description standing by the way-side about 
a mile and a half from Manchester — at least it was there 
twenty years ago. Had this stone not had a pedestal form- 
ing part of itself we should haye taken it for a Qjuimy or 
hand mill for grinding com, which was in nse in Scotland 
little more than a hundred years ago. The history of the 
Manchester stone is well known, and that it was used 
by the people in that town during a plague in which 
they deposited their money when piurchasing food from 
the gardeners and farmers from the grain-producing 
lands of Cheshire. 

This stone when in use had its trough partly filled 
with some disinfecting fluid, strong yinegar we haye 
heard it was that satisfied the country people ; and we 
have a strong impression both from the form of the London 
stone and its site in Watling Street, the Roman road 
leading to Kent and Surrey, that it was used for the 
aboye purpose. 



THE CLOTH FAHl. 



On leaving Pannier Alley, we pass along Giltspur 
Street, where the great fire of 1666 was arrested in its 
flaming progress at the very appropriate locality of 
Vie Comer f haying commenced at Pudding Lane in 
Lower Thames Street. At the north end of Qiltspur 
Street, we find ourselves in the front of St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital. The open space where the great cockney car- 
nival was wont to be held once a year, St Bartholomew's 
Fair— that fair, like much of old London, is a thing of 
the past. But there is still a fair left;, at least a region 
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bearing that name with cloth as a prefix. The Cloth 
fiedr is entered through an archway from the open space 
still left in Smithfield, made np of a number of narrow 




GATE OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL. 

streets and dark alleys ; many of the houses and shops 
are decrepit with age ; but the principal feature of the 
whole district is that of an isolated, colonial character ; 
it is a town within a town, and though in the centre of 
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old London, it seems to liye a sort of independent life of 
its own. The moment a man enters Cloth Fair he is as 
much out of London as if he were in Bristol ; it is a 
rare thing for a stranger to find his way into this ultima 
Thuldf and when such a circumstance does take place 
he will haye no little difSculty in finding his way to 
the outer world again. The husiness done in oLoik in 
this onoe great emporium of woollen fahrics is now of a 
fragmentary character, and instead of the cloth being 
bought and sold by the ell, as in the olden times, it is now 
measured by weight. Before the cloth now purchased 
in this place can be made into garments it requires to be 
sent to Batley Garr to undergo the magic process of 
Shoddff transformation. We wish it to be borne in mind 
that we do not advise the general public who come to 
London to lionize to waste their time and bewilder 
their senses by wandering through the mazes of this 
region, which the rest of the city has left standing in 
the seyenteenth century, and which, unless the south 
side of Long Lane be pulled down, is likely to remain 
what it is. 

It was probably in one of the old shops still standing 
in the Fair, that the north countryman found a ready 
sale for his stock of cloth he had reason to consider irre- 
mediably ruined by being damaged by rain during his 
journey up to town. This country manufacturer, accord- 
ing to the practice then in use, brought his cloth to 
market on the back of a packhorse, and, as the weather 
during his journey was yery wet, his goods became, to a 
considerable extent, saturated with rain, and when he 
opened his bale the cloth presented an unusual appear- 
ance by. haying receiyed a series of strange designs. 
That, howeyer, which appeared a serious misfortune was 
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the means of not only a new disooyerj in gMag an orna- 
mental oharaoter to certain classes of fabrics at a trifling 
cost) but of making the man's fortune. This is the way, 
it is said) in which the secret of watering silk, and silk 
and woollen cloths, was discovered. 



CHRIST'S HOSPITAL. 

Coming back southwards for a moment to Kewgate 
Street we yisit Christ's Hospital, commonly known as 
the Blue Coat School, from the dress worn by the boys — 
a fashion which goes back to the foundation by Edward 
YI. in 1553. The new hall, visible through the railings 
in Kewgate Street, was finished as late as 1829, and is 
hung round with a few good pictures. S. T. Coleridge, 
the poet, T. Barnes, for many years editor of the Times 
newspaper, Charles Lamb, Leigh Hunt, Camden, and 
Samuel Eichardson, are a few out of the many dis- 
tinguished men who have received their first training 
here. 



ST. JOHN'S GATE. 

The next place in our programme is one of those land- 
marks in Modem London which has not only escaped 
the sacrilegious hands of Yandals, but even the destroy- 
ing power of time, aided, as it is, by oiur ever-changing 
climate. St. John's Gate, Clerkenwell, is a noble, but 
melancholy-looking monument of the once proud and 
haughty Knights of St. John of Jerusalem. The mag- 
nificent Priory to which the gate was the portal has long 
been swept away, and the site upon which it stood is 
now St. John's Square, the buildings of which are mainly 
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oooupied by artdzans engaged in the olook and watch 
bufinesa. 

It is said that the Priory of St, John was founded as 
far baok as the year 1X00 ; the chnroh (the orypt of 
which is still in excellent condition,) was dedicated to 
St. John by Heraclins of Jemsalem in 1185. The site 
of the priory, like that of nearly all the old religions 
establishments, was well chosen ; it stood upon a level 
platform overlooking the pretty Yalley of the Fleet, with 
its green sloping banks and rivulet of pure water passing 
through open meads, ever and anon hidden among groves 
of willows or alder-bushes which here and there fringed 
its margin. That little valley must have been a delight- 
fully rural spot, with its numerous springs of sparkling 
water, its tiny dells and £ury glades, mantled in glitter- 
ing verdure. When the Valley of the Fleet was really 
outside of London it was wont to be a place of great 
resort upon holiday occasions; it was there the city 
derks (gentlemen in holy orders) amused the innocent 
cockneys by acting sacred plays, near the well from 
which the district takes its name. Many a picturesque 
group of human beings must have given life and variety 
to the landscape in this valley during the reign of the 
sturdy Tudors, when the "lords of creation" were 
swells in doublets and trunk hose, and the <^ girls of the 
period" made charming by being decked out in far- 
thingales, furbelows, whalebone cases, and stiff-starched 
collars I 

There have been many changes in the social fashions 
of the civilised world since youthful Edward I. and 
his lovely bride Eleanor found a quiet retreat in the 
Priory of St. John ; and the old systems which regulated 
the affairs of men and nations have been frequently 
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reTolutiomsed sinoe Wat Tyler and his nndisoiplined 
band of patriots made the Priory pass through the ordeal 
of their insorreotionary fires in 1381. St. John's Gate 
was not erected to be a mere ornament to the Priory, like 
the lodge to a gentleman's hall ; its great strengtii and 
large proportions were well calculated to enable it to 
resist a powerful besieging party. As time wore on and 
the *' muscular Christianity" of the Knights Templars 
had become unfashionable, and the Priory, as a religious 
institution, had ceased to exist, the good old gate was 
left to battle against time and the innoyations of a restless 
people. In the march of eyents strange circumstances 
are continually occurring in a coimtry like ours, in which 
numbers of people haye to struggle for elbow-room; we 
haye known houses of prayer transformed into temples of 
Momus; nay, more than this, we haye known a Church 
reduced from holy orders to the undignified position of a 
rag and bone store! St John's Gate has not been 
without its share of yicissitudes,— it has been subject to 
changes of which its founders could neyer haye dreamt 
About the middle of the last century Mr. Caye, the prin- 
ter and publisher of the Gentleman* Magazine, carried on 
his business in the apartments of the gate, three of which 
are of considerable size. After that great egotist and 
literary autocrat Dr. Johnson came to London, he found 
occasional employment at the gate. For some time after 
coming to town we haye reason to belieye that he had a 
hard struggle to keep soul and body together; and, 
though he suffered much &om the importunities of his 
stomach, his false notions of manly independence were 
often the means of keeping his dental machinery out of 
healthy employment Mr. Caye, who was said to haye 
been ^ man of kindly feeling, had occasionally som9 
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difficulty in getting the surly self-wiUed doctor to take the 
goods the gods had sent him in the shape of food. While 
at the gate, the doctor's life was not all gloom after 
his old schoolfellow Garrick came to town, though they 
were both struggling for a living; they spent many 
happy hours together, and as the world with its blanks 
and prizes was all before them, they frequently found 
comfort in speculating upon their chances in the great 
lottery of life. It was in one of the rooms of the gate 
that Gtirrick submitted his dramatic powers to the critical 
judgment of his friend. We believe that it was during 
the time the doctor was engaged in writing for the 
QentlemarCs Magazine that he became acquainted with 
Goldsmith, one of the most extraordinary men of his age. 
His character was a combination of genius and childish 
simplicity, — of meanness and generosity, dignity and 
littleness, imprudence and false pride; his impulses were 
such that he would borrow money to relieve his own 
necessities, and give it away to relieve the necessities of 
a stranger I Both of these men left the mark of their 
genius upon the history of their country. 

The first number of the Gentleman's Magazine was 
published in 1731 ; how long Mr. Cave continued in 
business at St. John's Gate we have not learnt; but when 
he removed another change in the character of the busi- 
ness carried on there took place. The gate-house at the 
present time, and beyond the memory of the <^ oldest in- 
habitant," has been a licensed place of refreshment. 

The late Mr. Benjamin Foster, who occupied the gate- 
house during several years, was a man of considerable 
talent, and had a decided taste for ancient lore ; while 
acting in the capacity of landlord he compiled a very 
interesting history of the gate, and the Knights of St. 
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John of Jernsalem. This work is both tastefully and 
artistically illustrated; he had oopies of these illustra- 
tions handsomely framed in chronological order, and 
hung round the walls of his public-room, and to these 
were added valuable drawings, and the portraits of many 
eminent men who were contemporary with the ponderous 
lexicographer. In this room, too, there is a plain wood- 
bottomed arm-chair which is still retained as a relic of 
the doctor. 

St. John's Gate is not only a landmark between ciyili- 
sations of a yery dissimilar character, but it remains a 
living memorial of a society whose name and fame hold 
no small space in the pages of the world's history. The 
gate is now kept by a son-in-law of the late Mr. Foster ; 
he is also a man of antiquarian taste, and has done 
much to decorate the house with souvenirs of the past. To 
people with archsBological predilections the interior of the 
building will afford no ordinary treat ; there is certainly 
no other house in London in which a stranger will find 
himself surrounded with so many associations of the 
past history of both the Knights of St. John and their 
once magnificent and richly endowed Priory. 



SMITHFIELD MAEKET. 

Ok our road from Clerkenwell to Holbom we pass close to 
the new meat market, which not only occupies the site of 
old Smithfield, but extends some distance farther north 
than the old market. In form the building is a paral- 
lelogram, 631 feet long, and 246 feet wide. The walls 
are of red brick, with pilasters, dressings, and carvings 
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of Portland stone. The style is Italian, modified to 
adapt it to the purpose, the walls forming a series of 
reoessed arcades. The external work is admirably 
exeoutedy— the mouldings good, the carving bold and free, 
and the open iron scroll work well designed. The interior 
is very suitably kept free from decoration ; it is simple 
in plan, thoroughly business-like in its general arrange- 
ments, and is light, loffcy, and well ventilated. Under 
the floor passes the Metropolitan Eailway; and then 
there are sidings, platforms, and stages for delivering 
the meat for the Great "Western, Great l^orthem, and 
Midland Eailways. There are of course hydraulic lifts 
for raising the meat into the market, and winding roads 
of easy gradient into the adjacent streets. 



COVENT GARDEN. 



CoYENT Gabden Mabket is a good twenty minutes' 
walk from Smithfleld, and presents architectural features 
of a very inferior character. It originated in a few 
temporary stalls and sheds at the back of the garden 
walls of Bedford House, on the south side of the square. 
The stranger to London who wishes to see what Covent 
Garden is like, should visit it on a Tuesday, Thursday^ 
or Saturday morning, in spring or summer, between 3 
and 7 o'clock. The scene is animated and lively. All 
night long heavy waggons, laden with the most luscious 
fruits, the greenest ssJads, the coolest cucumbers, and 
flowers of every hue and every perfume — all fresh- 
gathered from the teeming earth — ^have been making 
their way towards the market. Between these hours the 
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auotion goes on, and the greengrocers and itinerant 
fruit-sellers buy in their stock of yegetables for the day. 
Here, too, the flower-sellers and the street flower-girls 
buy huge bunches of bright coloured flowers, which 
are soon sorted out and arraoged into bouquets and 
fashionable " button-holes." In the afternoon the 
market presents another aspect. At this time it is a 
regular lounge for the wealthier portion of the com- 
munity, and is unrivalled throughout Europe for its 
display of rare and expensive fruits and flowers. 



FOUNDLING HOSPITAL. 

Off Guildford Street, by Brunswick Square, there is an 
institution which no sojourner in London should fail to 
visit. This is the Foundling Hospital, the only establish- 
ment for the purpose in London. It owes its origin to 
the benevolence of Captain Thomas Coram, whose statue 
is placed before the front gate, and who endowed it in 
the year 1739, << for the reception and maintenance and 
education of exposed and deserted young children, after 
the example of France, Holland, and other Christian 
countries." In 1760, however, the constitution was 
altered, and children are elected only upon personal 
application of the mothers. Handel and Hogarth both 
heartOy approved of the scheme, and lent their aid 
towards its furtherance, the latter contributing several 
pictures which at once attracted public attention to the 
building and increased its funds. The success of this 
exhibition was indirectly the means of starting the Eoyal 
Academy, whose exhibitions were for several years held 
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in the hospital. The pictures ofui be seen any day from 
10 to 4, but Sunday is by far the most interesting day 
for a visit. Service in the chapel commences at 11, and 
visitors are expected to put at least sixpence into a plate 
as they go in, towards defraying the expenses of the 
hospital. The boys in neat uniform costumes sit on one 
side of the organ, and the girls in their pretty quaint 
caps and aprons on the other. The clear childish voices, 
admirably trained as they are, render the musical 
services as popular as when they were first instituted by 
Handel as a source of profit to the establishment. After 
the sermon, we are free to wander over the galleries, and 
better still to see the children at dinner. They do not 
in the least mind being looked at, and pay more attention 
to the smoking plates of viands than to tiie most curious 
spectator. The boys and girls sit in different rooms, 
but the infant's room is always the most sought by 
strangers. Here poor little dots of three or four, who 
are virtually thrown upon the world to make or lose 
their way in life, are as happy and as comfortably served 
as they could be in a duke's nursery ; and the kind, 
comely-looking nurses have all the influence, and ap- 
parently all the affectioD, of so many loving and proud 
mothers. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY— THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 
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WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

Two thousand years ago, London, if it existed at all, 
must have been something like an Indian kraal, or an old 
Scotch Cloohan, in which the dwellings were formed of 
mud and wattles. We do not think it unlikely that if 
the Celts had been allowed to remain in possession of 
the country, the site on which the British Houses of 
Legislature stand would have continued to retain both 
its name and character as Thomey Isle, a place either 
formed by the debris of the river or cut off from the 
main land by floods, and occupying the position of ^^ no 
man's land," similar to that held by the Isle of Dogs 
not so many years ago. Whateyer may have been the 
stationary character of other races of the human family, 
there is nothing of the statu qtio nature about the Anglo 
Saxon ; he has not only utilized the little island on the 
north side of the riyer, but he has transformed the Celtic 
Tillage of wigwams into the richest and most populous 
city in the world. The land which was ere-while a 
wilderness, has been conyerted into a fruitful garden ; 
and the Thames, instead of being navigated in baskets 
coyered with the undressed skins of animals, is now 
crowded with magnificent vessels propelled by steam. As 
we proceed in this chapter the reader will learn what the 
Saxon race have done with the little island which was 
wont to be scented with the sweet odours of the hawthorn 
blossom in the gladsome months of May long years ago. 
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Westminster — formerly a Tillage Ijing just beyond the 
boundaries of the City of London— is noted for three 
things ; these are the Honses of Parliament, the Abbey, 
and the most contracted and nncomfortable set of Law 
Courts that oyer disgraced a civilized conntry. 

As a national boilding, the Abbey is a monument to 
be proud of, not so much for either the greatness or 
grandeur of its character as a cathedral, but rather for 
the historical associations with which it is surrounded. 
Many of the noble old minsters which are to be found 
scattered all over the country are fcilly as large as West- 
minster, and, like it, bear testimony to the deyelopment 
of the various phases of the Gothic architecture from 
the severely simple to the most elaborately decorated 
style of the fifteenth century ; nor has it any advantage 
in point of age, inasmuch as many other buildings of a 
similar character have equally as good a daim to 
antiquity. It is generally understood that the Iforman 
castles, and the cathedrals in this country were erected 
between the eleventh and fourteenth centuries; the 
castles, being places of security, were no doubt finished 
as speedily as possible ; that, however, was not the case 
with the churches, most of these were enlarged in their 
proportions as the means for doing so were forthcom- 
ing, and it frequently occurred that new additions — 
whether in the shape of a tower, the lengthening of a 
nave, a new wing to a transept, a chapter house, or a 
set of cloisters — ^were certain to be in a more advanced 
style of the art. Hence the patch-work in nearly the 
whole of the old ecclesiastical buildings. 

If some chroniclers are to be believed, a church 
named Bt. Peter's was erected on the site of the Minster, 
at the instance of Sebert, one of the Saxon kings, who 
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died in the year 616. If such was the case, it must have 
been among the earliest places of worship built of stone 
in the country, inasmuch as the first church formed of 
that material was erected at Bow in the year 600, and 
two others were shortly afterwards built of stone, the 
one in Hexham, and the other in Cumberland, very 
probably in Caerluel, now Carlisle. 

It is a matter of no paramount interest to us when 
this stone church was erected, or whether it existed at 
all ; suffice it to say, that the founder of the present 
edifice was a Royal personage, and one too who is said 
to have lived in the odour of sanctity, and that the 
date of its erection is historically posted as about 1050. If 
the Confessor could see how his church has expanded in 
dimensions since his time, and could view the records it 
contains of the history of men in its grand monumental 
memorials, we daresay he would feel amazed and wonder- 
stricken, that is, if disembodied spirits are allowed to 
enjoy the emotion of wonder at all. Edward the Con- 
fessor's Church was built in the Anglo-Norman style 
with circular arches. In the course of time, however, 
it passed through the transition periods of the pointed, 
decorated, florid, painted and perpendicular, until the 
age of decay under Elizabeth, when the arch became 
compressed like an architectural malformation. 

Since the change in the form of worship took place, 
this old Minster, like nearly all the buildings of a 
similar character in this country, has been desecrated 
and patched with all sorts of incongruous materials. The 
Chapter House in the early part of the last century was 
despoiled of its magnificently groined roof, and a 
pancake cover substituted in its place I Shortly after- 
wards Wren, the architect of St. Paul's, had the original 
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towers removed from the west end of the nave and a 
pair of bastard ones put in their place. 

St. Margaret's Church, which was built in firont of 
the Minster, is certainly not a small building, nor could 
it be deemed such provided it had been placed at a 
greater distance ; it seems, however, to have been erected 
in its present situation that by contrast it might enable 
the visitors to the grand old cathedral to form some- 
thing like a just estimate of its magnitude, which they 
would scarcely be able to do otherwise. Few people 
who have any taste for architecture can look upon the 
majestic form of the Minster with its beautiful foliated 
windows, its numerous pinnacles, flying buttresses, and 
embattled parapets, without being impressed with a 
feeling something akin to veneration. 

The entrance for visitors to the Abbey is generally by 
Poets' Corner, but in our opinion, the stranger who 
finds his way into the building by the South Transept 
loses much of that awe and reverential feeling which 
must enthral the senses of those who enter by the North 
Transept for the first time. It is certainly a mistake to 
visit the Abbey when there are a number of people 
strolling about. Exclusive of the place being a mag- 
nificent Christian Temple, its very air is filled with 
innumerable solemn memories, and the thoughtful 
visitor cannot fail to feel as Moses once felt, that he is 
"treading on holy ground." The lofty groined roofs, 
the rows of stately clustered pillars, the beautiful 
triforiums with their arcades which run round the nave, 
transept, and chancel, the diversified mullioned windows, 
the endless number of monumental statues, and the soft, 
quiet, and subdued light which fills the building, all 
combine to dispose the mind of the more thoughtful 
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Tintor to a state of Iioly contemplatioii and a forgetful- 
ness of the outer world. 

Poets' Comer, in the south transept, will always be a 
place of interest to visitors, in consequenoe of the men of 
literary attainments whose names are commemorated 
there by monuments and mural tablets. In this comer 
of the Abbey the enquiring stranger will find the names 
of many of England's most successful wooers of the 
Muses, from the author of the Canterbury Tales to him 
who sang "The Pleasures of Hope;" Shakespeare, 
Milton, Dryden, Butler, Spenser, Thomson, Pope, are 
all here in company with "Rare Ben," the sturdy 
bricklayer ; — and lately the author of the " Pickwick 
Papers" has found a last resting-place among them. 
We have sometimes thought, when in this part of the 
Abbey, that a ^social meeting of the spirits of these 
worthies, with the addition to their number of the 
" Lion King-at-Arms," David Lindsay, of the Mount, 
would be one of no small interest, particularly if they had 
the means of comparing notes as to the influence their 
respective writings have exercised over the minds and 
actions of their countrymen, since the time they respec- 
tively left the scenes of their labour. We think 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, and Butler, would form a com- 
fortable and an agreeable trio, l^one could laugh at 
men's follies with more good nature, and, certainly, 
none could expose the vices and crimes of weak humanity 
with more scathing effect. 

As works of arts, many of the monuments are really 
excellent productions both in design and workmanship, 
and had they been placed in suitable situations, could 
not fail to command the admiration due to them. Under 
any circumstances it is not in keeping with the fitness 
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of things that a Christian Church should be made into 
a second hand Madame Tussaud's Exhibition, with a 
ohamel house for a chamber of horrors, and men in 
mock-solemn black gowns doing the duty of showmen. 

The Reformation robbed the church of much of that 
feeling of respect for its sanctity which the people in 
the olden time considered due to it ; but, though the 
members of the Church of England still retain some- 
thing like a reyerence for their places of worship, many 
of the dissenters treat their houses of prayer as if they 
were so many places of social amusement ; and it may 
be noticed, too, that it is no uncommon thing for certain 
ministers to season their sermons with rude jests and 
comic anecdotes for the edification of their sensation- 
loTing hearers. 

There is no other style of architecture in which the 
'' garish light of day " can be toned down in a manner 
80 much in keeping with the solemnity of the place, and 
the devotional feeling with which it ought to inspire the 
mind of the visitor while in a house of prayer, at all 
equal to the Gbthic. The ** light of day" in the Abbey 
is not the light of early morning, it is not the light of 
noonday when the vertical rays of the sun chase the 
shadows of men and things from the walls, neither is it 
the light of the gloaming that invites nature to rest, but 
it is that quiet subdued light that disposes the mind to 
a devotional feeling and a contemplation of holy things. 
This light too harmonizes equally well with the stillness 
which is free from motion, the silence which is undis- 
turbed by sound, the gentle strains of the human voice, 
or the loud peals of the organ when its full-toned notes 
flash from pillar to pillar and floor to roof, as it were 
giving a voice to the statues of the dead. 
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At one time the saorifioe of the Mass must have been 
offered up daily in twelve chapels in the Abbey, most 
of which have been long filled with the tombs of kings, 
queens, and nobles. The tombs in these chapels are 
significant of the social status of the persons they 
represent* 

When the yisitor has gone the round of the free part 
of the Abbey, been ciceroned through the paying 
department, filled with wonderland admiration at the 
extraordinary fan tracery of the roof of Henry VII.'s 
Chapel, and delighted with the excellence and artistic 
beauty of many of the ancient tombs, which are scat- 
tered in profusion throughout the yarious chapels, he 
can air himself in the cool sequestered shades of the 
cloisters, and, while musing in this quiet retreat, may 
give his mind an opportunity of looking back into the 
hazy past, and reflect upon the time when cowled monks, 
undergoing the discipline of their order, were battling 
with their rebellious passions within these secluded 
walls. 

The large cloisters form a beautif ol series of arcades, 
in which the subdued light of day is the means of giving 
a sort of spiritual character to the foliated muUions of 
the windows — ^none of which are alike. 

Passing from this towards the north side of the 
Chapter House, we enter the small cloisters, in which 
there is much less light than in the others, and which, 
no doubt, were used for meditation and penitential pur- 
poses. We dare say the sound of the refectory bell has 
often taken a load of desponding gloom from ike minds 
of hungry penitents who had better appetites for beef 
and beer than for penitential prayers. The refectory, 
which IB the most ancient part of the building, is situated 
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immediately beliiiid the large cloisters on the south. On 
returning from the Dean's Yard, by which the small 
cloisters were approached, the visitor will see, through 
a low archway on his right, a small open square, and in 
passing into this place he will haye the ancient larder 
on his right hand and the kitchen on the left. Perhaps 
the turnspit dogs were allowed to cool themselyes and 
enjoy a little relaxation after ^eix treadmill labour for 
the day was done in this square. On the west side of the 
court stands the Jerusalem Chamber, the walls of which 
seem much worn with age— it is said to be a place of 
considerable antiquity. What use this hall was originally 
intended for, history sayeth not ; it appears, howeyer, to 
have been used at one time as a chapter house, and Henry 
IV. died there. 

The visitor, on examining the Abbey carefully, will 
observe that there is a marked difference in the styles of 
architecture in several parts of the building, and that 
the contrast between it and Henry VII. *s Chapel, which 
has been dovetailed on to the south end of the chancel, 
is very great The royal founder of this gorgeous speci- 
men of English architecture intended, no doubt, that 
it .should be the ne pltLs ultra of its style. The visitor, 
has seen the interior with its wonderfully fretted roof, 
which is said to have no .equal, and the slender marble 
columns and beautiful mouldings of the windows, and 
the elaborately carved oak screen. The profusion of 
architectural decorations is too much for any ordinary 
mind to digest with pleasure, and though the visitor has 
the faculty of wonder largely excited he is almost sure 
to be dissatisfied by the superabundance of the feast. 
As a work of art^ this chapel must have been a laboured 
conception, and, as it stands, is a fitting memorial of the 
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religious feelings of its founder, and waa no doubt folly 
appreciated in a proper spirit by his very church res* 
peeting son, Henry VIII. 

The Confessor's Chapel is one of the most interesting 
t^laces in the Minster ; the chancel here is of the pure 
early English style, and is admired by all who haye a 
taste for ancient architecture. The tomb must haye been 
a splendid production as a work of art ; eyen now, in its 
dilapidated condition, its faded beauty commands our 
admiration. It is in this chapel that the coronation stone 
chairs are deposited, and they are daily profaned by the 
plebeian contact of country yisitors. One of these chairs 
the English people stole from the royal mansion of Scone, 
in the neighbourhood of Perth, and for this act of theft 
the Scotch people sent us a royal family to keep the chair 
in use. 

Haying lately gone through the chapels, we saw eyi- 
dence of sacrilegious yandalism sufGicient to make us 
qualify our obseryations relatiye to the exdusiye manner 
in wMch some of the principal ecclesiastical buildings 
are managed* In looking at the barbarities perpetrated 
in Henry TiL's Chapel, it is not to be wondered at that 
.the pubUc should be made to pay for admission, and that 
the yisitors generally should be under the watchful care 
of guides while in the building. Many of the monu- 
ments in this part of the Minster are decorated with 
ornaments in brass, and seyeral of the tomb-stones, 
which form a part of the floor, are inlaid with brass 
plates, some of which are coyered with yaluable de- 
signs. Nearly the whole of these monumental records 
haye been defaced and despoiled by ciyilized barbarians. 

The Chapter House, which standis behind Henry VII.'s 
Chapel, is not the least interesting part of the Abbey ; 
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in shape it is a gigantio octagon, sixty-four feet in height, 
is lighted hy eight splendid foliated windows, and sup- 
ported hy seven large flying buttresses. It was erected 
in the reign of the third Henry, and has been used for 
other purposes than that of chapter meetings. In 1377, 
Parliament held its sittings within its walls, and it has 
been the repository for many valuable records. The 
Golden Bull of Clement VII., conferring the title of 
Defender or the Faith on Henry VIII. for his treatise 
against Luther and the Reformation, was lodged there. 
It also contained the treaty of perpetual peace, signed 
on the Field of the Cloth of Qold between that royal 
champion of religion, Henry VIII., and Francis I. of 
France. 

Nearly the whole of the most valuable decorations of 
a symbolical character both in the Chapter House and 
the Minster were destroyed by the ruthless hands of the 
Roundheads. Now, however, the Chapter House is being 
restored to its original beauty, and, when the houses in 
Old Palace Yard are removed, this building and much 
of the Minster now hidden from the public will be seen 
to the greatest advantage. 



THE HOUSES OF PAELIAMENT. 

We will now take leave of the Abbey, with its proud and 
venerable memories ; and, by merely crossing the way, we 
find ourselves face to face with the ^* House that Barry 
built" — Westminster Palace or the New Houses of 
Parliament — a building worthy to be the Temple of 
Legislation for a great nation. The architect had a very 
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difficult task to perform when he had such a building to 
erect upon such a flat, low lying piece of ground as 
that of Old Thomey Isle, which forms the site of St. 
Stephens. A Grecian or a Roman building would certainly 
have been thoroughly out of place; or, indeed, any 
structure with horizontal lines, so far as the fitness of 
things is concerned. Mr. Barry certainly managed to 
overcome the difficulties of the situation by covering it 
with a splendid huge building in the Gbthic style ; but 
as to whether he satisfied the taste of the age we are 
not prepared to give an opinion* Though tiie Gbthio 
style of architecture in the esiitnation of the general 
public is that which is most suitable for ecclesiastical 
purposes, it certainly does not follow that it is equally 
suitable for the great Council Hall of the nation ; but, 
whatever people may say or think to the contrary, it is 
a grand and noble building. 

A short time ago, a writer in one of the London news- 
papers characterised the New Houses of Parliament as 
an ** unconstitutional building;" it would be difficult to 
understand what that gentleman meant by the term, 
unless it was applied to the weak constitution of the 
stones of which it is built ? During the last forty years 
public opinion, in its relation both to religious and social 
matters, has undergone a great change, and it is a curious 
fact that with the resuscitation and modem development 
of medi89val architecture there has been a corresponding 
decline in bigotry, intolerance, and narrow-minded 
sectarianism. 

Pugin reintroduced a taste for the old style of archi- 
tecture by having designed a number of handsome 
churches in various parts of the country. It is possible 
that the Presbyterians of Scotland might have progressed 
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in liberal opinions, eyen if their cliurches had remained 
in their exalted plainness; but from the fact of the 
English having their country embellished with a large 
number of magnificent Gothic cathedrals, it might be 
ocmoluded that a reyiyal of this style of architecture 
would haye little or no influence oyer the religious 
feelings of the people. We think, howeyer, that those 
men among us who haye taken notes of passing eyents, 
and marked the changing phases of the times, cannot 
haye failed to observe a gradual falling-back upon 
something like the old religion, whose form of worship 
conferred upon the Gothic architecture its solemn and 
sacred character, by a number of people who are cer- 
tainly not the least thoughtful members in the community, 
and whose morals as a general rule are above reproach. 

Is there not a feeling of sympathy in the minds of 
modem ritualists which impels them to prefer the Gothic 
style of architecture to all other forms of ecclesiastical 
buildings ? And is it not plain that the modified and 
Anglicised form of the Moorish building seems to them 
the most suitable for divine worship P "We cannot tell 
whether there has been any mystical connection between 
the revival and progress of the Gothic style of archi- 
tecture, and the great change which has come over the 
religious feelings of no inconsiderable number of the 
people, but it is plain that the progress of the one has 
been marked by the development of the other. 

The Houses of Parliament, or new Palace of "West- 
minster, is said to be the finest Gothic building in the 
world ; it embraces three styles, but that of the Tudor 
prevails. Nearly the whole of the external part of the 
house, back and front, is elaborately decorated with 
tracery^ carvings, and statues; the front extends along 
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the riyer bank for three hundred yards, and were it not 
for the low-lying position of the site it would present a 
grand and imposing effect. The west side of the build- 
ing is relieyed from tameness in consequence of the 
towers, steeples and turrets which are seen to advantage. 
The Victoria Tower, which is situated at the south west 
angle of the building, is a noble structure, being three 
hundred and forty feet in height, by seventy square. 
The Clock Tower, which stands at the north end, is also 
a splendid erection ; it is more feminine in appearance 
than the other — ^in height it is only twenty feet lower, but 
it is one hundred and twelve feet smaller round the 
waist There is also a handsome central spire with 
turrets and crockets which gracefully rises to an altitude 
of three hundred feet The lower parts of the building 
are so arranged as to admit of light into the central 
apartments, and a free communication in all directions 
by a series of courts or quadrangles ; in the south wing 
these open spaces are arranged in pairs, there being four 
of these large courts which immediately communicate 
with each other ; from these there is a range of four 
single squares, divided by as many pointed arches. The 
north end of the building comprises two large quad- 
rangles, and one of a smaller size which is isolated from 
the rest ; and, pointing to the new palace yard, there is 
a very handsome range of cloisters with groined roof and 
colonnade. When it is stated that the building covers a 
space of eight acres, the reader will be able to form some 
idea of its magnitude. 

The Houses of Parliament contain a large colony of 
people, and it will scarcely be credited by a stranger 
that the majority of the inmates are as much strangers 
to each other as if they resided many miles apart 
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Upon one occasion we asked a man who resides in the 
" Peers " Court, if he could tell us the names of the 
other quadrangles ; he said he had been twenty years in 
the building and during that time he had neyer learned 
the name of any court but the one he resided in ! Dur- 
ing the winter season these quadrangles are cold, dull, 
dreary, and lifeless places ; and the policemen, who are 
always on duty there, may be seen to flit about like 
ghosts in the gloomy light of the deep shadows. 

St. Stephen's Hall may be looked upon as the ante- 
room of the House of Commons, in consequence of its 
forming both a passage and a promenade for the members 
and the public. There is nothing equal to this hall, 
either for spaciousness or its lofty grandeur. The roof 
is of open ribbed Qothio arches, in oak, with angels for 
corbels, full life size. Lately the interior of the hall has 
been embellished with a number of life-size statues, 
among which we may mention those of Charles I. and 
II., William III., James I., and the two last of the 
Georges. These figures are placed on pedestals of Aber- 
deen granite, and are ranged along the east wall. 

St. Stephen's Chapel, when it was in existence, stood 
on the south-east side of the hall, and underneath the 
chapel was a crypt in which the faithful in the olden 
time were wont to hear mass and ofler up their prayers. 
This subterranean church must have rested in the region 
of oblivion for many centuries, but since the erection of 
the new Houses of Parliament it has not only been ex- 
humed, but thoroughly restored. 

On leaving'St. Stephen's Hall, we pass through a lobby 
which leads to the central vestibule of the palace ; this 
lobby is embellished with statues in marble to the 
memory of the following names : Grattan, Pitt, Chat- 
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hanii Walpole, Selden, Hampden, Burke, Fox, Mansfield, 
Somen, Falkland, and Clarendon. These figures are 
artistically sculptured, and each is so formed as to give 
the favourite attitude of the original,' and it is said that 
the likenesses haye been well carried out. The central 
vestibule is intersected by two corridors, the one, in the 
front of us as we enter, leads to the committee rooms of 
both houses; those set apart for the business of the 
Lords are five in number, and marked A, B, C, D, and 
the Fainted Chamber ; the Commons have nineteen com- 
mittee rooms on the first fioor and seven on the second, 
making twenty-six in all. The passage leading to the 
right and left passes through corridors into vestibules in 
front of the entrance to the House of Lords and Commons 
respectively. The roof of the central vestibule is vaulted 
and groined in a highly decorative style in English Gothic. 
It is octagonal in shape, and between the pillars which 
support the spandrils of the arched roof and the mould- 
ings of the doors and windows there are forty-eight full 
sized statues of as many kings and queens. The other 
two vestibules are decorated much in the same style, 
only they are fiat-roofed and panelled in oak and richly 
gilded. The House of Lords is panelled in oak both on 
the roof and side walls, and if there is anything to find 
fault with here it is' the profusion of gold which every- 
where meets the eye of the visitor, and yet there is nothing 
offensive to the most refined taste in consequence of the 
harmonious manner in which the colours are blended. 
The House of Commons, like that of the Lords, is flat- 
roofed and panelled in oak, but much less showy. The 
whole of the flooring in this part of the building, we 
mean that of the vestibules and corridors, is formed of 
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encaustic tiles, coloured and arranged in a variety of 
designs in keeping with the style of the building. 

The principal feature in the House of Commons worthy 
of notice is the gallery, set apart for ladies who honour 
the members with their presence. We really cannot say 
whether the fair dames of QreatBritain and Ireland should 
feel honoured or offended with the accommodation afforded 
them in this place. The gallery is so constructed that 
the ladies can see the members, some of whom may be 
their husbands, fathers, brothers, or others in whom they 
haye even a greater interest. But, though the members 
may hear the sound of their charming voices or the rust- 
ling of their silks and muslins, they are denied the plea- 
sure of looking upon their unveiled charms. 

That the ladies love to use their bewitching orbs of 
vision, there can be little doubt, but we have an idea 
that they would prefer the pleasure of being looked at. 
However galling it may be to the sensitive feelings of 
the ladies who visit the gallery of the House where they 
are obliged to stare at the senatorial lords of the creation 
through the iron lattice work of a menagerie cage, we 
think they have much cause to flatter themselves upon 
the fact that the said lords dare not trust themselves to 
the bewitching influence of their exposed fascinations. 

To a stranger the New Palace is a complete labyrinth} 
full of long corridors, dark passages and staircases leading 
to all sorts of out-of-the-way places. "We have scarcely 
ever been in an unknown place, however difficult it may 
have been to navigate, from which we could not And our 
way, but we have found ourselves more than once in an 
unknown latitude in the region of the House of Lords. 

The British House of Commons is a temple in which 
numbers of men, who, by the force of genius, have 

11 
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pushed their way into the front rank of statesmen; and, 
after the conflict of life was over and the memory of 
party feuds had passed away, have taken their places on 
the roll of fame. The walls of the Old House, before it 
was devoured by fire, in 1836, had long been made sacred 
to eloquence, and had re-echoed the sounds of manly 
Toioes while fighting in the van of freedom and social 
progress. The people of Great Britain have been slow 
to conquer their prejudices and ameliorate their own 
social condition, but the adyocates of human progress 
axid rational liberty have seldom been wanting in the 
great Council Hall of the nation. The influence of the 
leading men who watch over the interest of the country 
in the two halls of the New Palace is not only felt by 
the people at home, but is frequently the means of acting 
upon the destinies of large numbers of the human family 
in the most distant regions of the earth. In a pecuniary 
point of view the Houses of Parliament have been no 
trifling investment, it is said that the expense of erection 
amounted to at least £2,000,000 sterling. This sum looks 
large, but we think the Palace is an equivalent for the 
money. There is one melancholy feature connected with 
the building which the nation may deplore, as a mother 
would over a favourite child whose young life was being 
choked by the seeds of a mortal disease : the New 
Houses have only been recently finished, the building is 
therefore in its infancy; but even now, consumption 
beyond a remedy is destroying its young life, and as it 
grows in years it will never be out of the hands of the 
doctors : it seems that the material of which it is built 
is a sort of magnesian sand-stone, which, when exposed 
to the atmosphere, crumbles into dust. 
We think the building would have looked quite as 
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well if there had been much less tracery on its external 
walls — and most assuredly it would have been more 
durable. 

Haying had business at the House upon a late occasion^ 
and seeing the door leading to the crypt, we made our 
way down a narrow flight of stairs j but when We arrived 
at the bottom we found the inner door locked, and on 
retraciilg our steps we met a man coming down, and 
taking him for one of the people employed about the 
House, we asked him how we could obtain a sight of 
the crypt. This man lost no time in getting the key, 
and when we were introduced to the building we were 
filled with both wonder and admiration at what we 
beheld. With wonder^ at seeing such a place in such a 
situation, and with admiration at the surpassing beauty 
and extraordinary magnificence of the scene. In fact, 
we never beheld anything so enchantingly lovely in the 
form of architecture before. 

The roof is arched and groined with corbels, the whole 
being one mass of colours harmonised and blended with 
gold ; the corbels tell their own tales, and the panels 
between the arched ribs address themselves to the sense 
of sight by means of numerous pictures, all of which 
are in keeping with the holy character of the place. 
Behind the altar the wall is panelled by a series of small 
marble pillars, from the capitals of which a number of 
arches spring; these panels are filled with life-sized 
painted figures of a Scriptural character, and on the left- 
hand side of the altar is a sacristy with a triforium 
entrance. Although this crypt is gorgeously decorated 
and blazing with burnished gold, putting one more in 
mind of an enchanted palace than a house of prayer, yet 

11—2 
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it is so chaste and all the parts harmonize so well that 
nothing seems either wanting or OTerdone. 

We were quite delighted with our accidental yisit and 
expressed our thanks to our courteous cicerone; this 
gentleman, instead of being a servant in the House, 
turned out to be Mr. Mainwaring, then M.P. for the 
Denbigh District of Boroughs. 

We may mention that there are four handsome equi- 
lateral windows in the crypt, each of which contains a 
history, or part of a history, of some Scriptural person 
or eyent. The one on the right-hand side of the altar 
portrays the death of the tutelar saint of the place. If 
his crypt were better known, and of easy access to re- 
spectable people, it would haye many visitors ; for our 
own part we would willingly have gone a day's journey 
to see it if we had known the pleasure we were to 
receive. 
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THE rOLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION— MADAME TUSSAUD's 
EXHIBITION OF WAX WOBKS, &0. 
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THE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTIOK 

This is one of the London places of amusement| which, 
like the Crystal Palace, is of a oommeroiaL character, 
and from its comhining pleasure with useful instruction 
is equally worthy of notice. 

Among the popular places of entertainment in London, 
there are few, if any, that can produce such a varied and 
well-sustained programme of hoth light and suhstantial 
food for enjoyment suitahle for all classes of pleasure- 
seekers as tiie Fol3rtechnic. This temple of science, art, 
and momus is a place of such innocent amusement, and, 
at the same time, so instructive in the information it 
affords, that hoth saints and sinners may have their 
risihle faculties pleasantly excited and their minds 
improved at the same time. 

The Polytechnic partakes of the quadruple 'character 
of a Lecture Hoom, a Concert Hall, a Museum, and a 
Temple of Magic, and in each and all of these depart- 
ments the mental food provided for the visitors is 
pleasant, agreeahle, and morally healthy. Those people 
who love to have the organ of wonder excited will linger 
in the department of Natural Philosophy. In this part 
of the institution Professor Pepper (a rather pungent 
name) and his attendant Genii seem to possess the 
power of setting at defiance the ordinary laws of nature. 
His ghosts— or spirits of heings still in the hody— move 
ahout in utter disregard of all those laws that regulate 
the movements of living hodies. Men and women eitd 
seen flitting in empty space, their hodies swell into 
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gigantic proportions, or they become small by degrees 
and gradually dissolve into empty air, leaving not a 
wreck behind. 

When the Professor takes spiritualism for his text 
he exhibits illusions which a few years ago the devil 
could only have had the credit of producing. Things 
materiali tangible, and ponderous are seen floating in 
the air, and laughing as it were at old Mr. Gravitation 
with his earthbound notions ! 

There are two large lecture rooms, or rather halls, in 
the building, and the entertainments are so framed that 
the visitors who are so disposed may attend one or both, 
there being two lectures each evening. Whatever the 
subjects of the lectures by Professor Pepper, they are 
certain to be both instructive and entertaining ; and it 
may be noticed, too, that whether he is lecturing or 
demonstrating, he always evinces a strong desire to 
make his audience as much at home with his subjects as 
he is himself; indeed, if they are not so it is neither 
for the want of simplicity of language nor earnestness of 
manner. 

The central part of the building, both on the ground 
and first floors, is used as the Museum department. Here 
are numerous objects of interest to people of various 
tastes and modes of thought ; the walls are ornamented with 
a collection of valuable pictures, and numerous diagrams 
illustrative of mechanical appliances, or other objects of 
a scientiflc nature. Along the north wall of the gallery of 
the Museum there is the model of a coal mine in working 
order, showing the geological stratiflcation of the coal 
and its covering. Those people who are curious to see 
the interior of a Black Diamond Mine without under- 
going the danger of a descent, the disagreeable trouble 
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of iiayigating dark subterranean passages, and the risk 
of breathing life-destroying gas, or the many other dis- 
agreeables which exist down in the bowels of the earth, 
can have their curiosity satisfied without putting them- 
solyes to the least inconvenience. 

The Picture Gallery, which forms a part of the 
Museum, is weU worth seeing. It contains a goodly 
collection of paintings both by ancient and modem 
artists ; and there are also a large number of dioramio 
pictures, containing very pleasing and interesting views 
of cities, towns, places and landscape scenery. Numerous 
works of art are scattered round the building, many of 
which are highly interesting to people of certain tastes. 
There are also a number of ingenious machines, and, 
among other engines of special interest, there is a large 
diving apparatus, by the means of which visitors who 
may feel so disposed, can go down into the region of the 
deep, and have their lungs kept in working order while 
below by the aid of an air pump. 

Not the least amusing sight in this part of the building 
is that of a gentleman who appears to be perfectly reck- 
less in the shape of personal danger, and who seems to 
act as if thoroughly independent of the law of gravi- 
tation. This person is the Leotard of the establishment, 
and he nightly amuses the visitors by his suprising 
feats of agility and his wonderful performance on the 
trapeze. "We do not know who has the credit of being 
the creator of this very interesting automaton; the 
contrivance is ingenious, and in keeping with the growing 
taste of the public for gymnastic exhibitions. 

Professor Pepper appears to have strong spiritual- 
istic predilections ; it is]^true, he may not be as much at 
"Home" in the "Lyon" way as some of the real 
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professors in the supernatural science, wlio can call to 
their councils the spirits of the departed at their will ; 
but one thing is certain, his spirits, like himself, are 
perfectly harmless, and there is no fear of old ladies 
being juggled out of their cash, though their reason may- 
be staggered by some of his tricks* 



MADAME TUSSAUD'S EXHIBITION. 

We were asking the wife of our bosom for our largest 
note-book and our blackest pencil with a yiew to starting 
forthwith for Baker Street, when something her young 
brother was telling her struck suddenly upon our ears. 

" Last night," he began, " I felt impelled by some 
unaccountable impulse of the mind to take a stroll through 
the streets in the dead hour of the night. I wandered 
about from one avenue of brick walls to another for 
hours together, apparently without any motive. As I 
moved onward, I neither heard the sound of a living 
thing nor saw even the shadow of a human being. The 
city of London, with its three million inhabitants, was 
hushed in silence, — the oppressive silence of desolation, — 
and I wondered if the mighty hosts of modern Babylon 
had gone to sleep, the sleep that knows no waking. Then 
I thought of the immense wealth that would be left with- 
out an owner ; but, when I reflected, I knew that if I was 
the only being left, the wealth of the world if spread 
out before me would be of no earthly use. After 1 had 
wandered through a coimtless number of streets and 
squares, I passed into one of those straight lines of a 
street with which the west end of London abounds, and 
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as I looked into its hazy vista the walls of its houses 
seemed to meet in the distance. The region appeared to 
me to be sacred to middle^class gentiUty, and on the 
whole had a stiff, stand-off look about it. Notwithstand- 
ing the respectable, if not aristocratic, character of the 
place, to me it was oppressiyely monotonous, both from 
the uniform height of the buildings and the same straight- 
lined architecture. As I quietly moyed along on the east 
side of this deserted thoroughfare, I noted how the chim- 
neys on the opposite side of the way stood out in relief 
against the deep blue ether, in which myriads of worlds 
were floating and scintillating in their borrowed light. 
The night was sharp, clear, and frosty, and as I looked 
up into the glorious avenue which leads to the infinity 
of space I thought of the majesty of that Being who rules 
the boundless universe and all it contains. After having 
passed onward about a quarter of a mile, I observed a 
portico standing out from a house on the opposite side of 
the way, resting its outer end on two square pillars. It 
seemed a plain piece of architecture, and had really 
nothing inviting about it ; in fact, it was little better 
than a porch to a country mansion. Plain and un- 
interesting, however, as it was, I felt myself obliged to 
go and have a nearer view of it ; why, I cannot tell. 
When I got under the cover, I saw a pair of folding 
doors thrown open by some unseen agency, and I found 
myself looking into a splendidly fitted-up hall. "Whilst 
scanning the interior of this place a gentleman came to 
the door. He looked as if he had been expecting me, 
and saluting me by name, he blandly invited me to 
follow him, saying that * he wished to introduce me to 
the company.' I had seen that man's face before ; it was 
living in my memory, but I could not say when or where 
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I had seen the owner of it. I followed the gentleman 
quite mechanically, and after passing the landing of a 
flight of stairs we entered an ante-room most superhly 
decorated. Thence we passed through folding doors, 
richly covered with scarlet cloth, and from the opening 
in tbis door there came a perfect flood of light. Haying 
passed through this portal, I was ushered into a largo 
saloon, fitted up in all the splendour of eastern magnifi- 
cence, and rich in decorations beyond description, and 
filled with a vast number of ladies and gentlemen. After 
the first flush of surprise had in some measure subsided, 
my guide told me that the people I saw before me repre- 
sented nearly all the civilised nations of the world; 
some of them are eminent for their high social position, 
others are so for their talents in their different profes- 
sions. *We have here,' he continued, * princes and 
princesses, kings, queens, presidents, emperors, states- 
men, warriors, poets, philosophers, men of science, 
artists, priests, reformers in religion and in politics, and 
men who send their minds out into the world by means 
of books. Many of these people,* he observed, * have 
employed their time and talents for the good of humanity, 
but there are not a few who, as far as we can see, had better 
never have lived, both for themselves and others. It is 
necessary,' he said, 'that I should give you this general 
description, so that you may be prepared to understand 
the character of the people you will see in the different 
apartments through which we will pass. As we go along, 
I will point out to you the persons most worthy of notice ; 
but I have one request to make, you must not address 
yourself to any of the people, even should you meet per- 
sons with whom you are acquainted.' To this I answered 
by a slight incliimtion of the head. Turning to the right, 
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at the entrance of the room we passed a very intelligent- 
looking native of the celestial empire, and beyond him 
my guide pointed to a gentleman whose dress was plain, 
simple, and neat, with a manly, good-natured, open face. 
•That, sir, is George Washington; he is one of the 
truly great men of the world, and his name is venerated 
by all who are. able to appreciate sterling worth,' On . 
seeing two gentlemen standing in conversation, with 
both of whom I had long been acquainted, I made 
towards them, in order to pay my respects, but in pas- 
sing my guide he caught hold of me gently by the arm, 
and in a sweet soft voice sounded in my ear, *mind your 
promise I I see,' said he, * you know the two tribunes 
of the people — Richard Cobden and John Bright. They 
are men,' he continued, * whose actions will tell favour- 
ably upon posterity ; they are both men of great moral 
power, and, as far as their judgment and experience 
enables them, that power is exercised for the good of 
humanity.' As we proceeded onward through a glitter- 
ing throng, we passed numbers of people who were 
merely kings or nobles. It is true Charlemagne was one 
of the number : if this gentleman did not reform society, 
he re-formed the geographical and territorial character 
of Europe. My guide here drew my attention to three 
persons seated by themselves. * These,' said he, *are 
Louis XVI. of France, his beautiful queen, and their 
son Charles Louis. That, sir, *would have been a happy 
family if it had been their fortune to have lived beneath 
a throne, instead of above one. The spruce-looking little 
man you see conversing with the sexagenarian Yenus is 
Voltaire. He is one of those men who possess so much 
wit that he is unable to keep a friend.' Observing a 
gentleman in the company of a number of ladies, I in- 
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quired who he was. * That man,' said my guide, * is 
one of our kings ; the boy you see is his son Ed#ard — 
he will never be anything more than a boy — and these 
ladies are the wives of his father* You will observe, in 
the background of that family-groUp, a gentleman who 
seems merely a looker-on; he is the king's prime 
minister, Cardinal Wolsey, — this man has more brains 
than his master, but he is as unscrupulous as the other, 
and as shameless. Tou see these three men before us, 
who are seemingly in conversation? The one facing 
this way is Sir Francis Burdett ; he is dressed in the 
costume of a country squire of the early part of the pre- 
sent century ; that man was honoured with board and 
lodging in the Tower for talking nonsense in the House 
of Commons. The gentleman opposite to us is the cele- 
brated Dan. O'Connell) who perhaps was the most effec- 
tive popular orator of his age. The third gentleman is 
Henry Lord Brougham, the famous lawyer, legislator, 
philosopher, and octogenarian. I see,' said my guide, 
* you are acquainted with Warwickshire Will V * Yes,' 
I observed, * that gentleman is a particular friend of 
mine, and I should say that I never hear his voice in his 
works, but I esteem him the more.' * That is his holi- 
ness the Pope,* said my guide, * and the two gentlemen 
in his company are Antonelli and Cardinal Wiseman. 
You know the Pope is said to lead a jolly life ; whether 
that be so or not, Pius IX. seems a most pleasant and 
agreeable old gentleman. The gentleman on the other 
side, standing by himself and dressed in the Highland 
garb, is the Wizard of the North; that gentleman, 
sir,' said my guide, * amused the world for years by 
bringing to life the people of past ages, and making them 
live their time over again. Stop,' said my guide in a 
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merely audible whisper. I was just going to offer my 
hand to Garibaldi, in token of the high esteem in which 
I hold him, when I again remembered my promise. 
* Garibaldi is a good soldier, an honest patriot, and a sim- 
ple-hearted man, but he is dwarfed by the genius of the 
man with whom he is in company. Count Cavour is not 
only as true and warm-hearted a patriot as Garibaldi, 
but he possesses a mind capable of comprehending the 
difficulties which beset his country in her struggles for 
freedom, and of overcoming them.' 

" I was nearly making another mistake when my ever- 
watchful guide had his reproving eyes upon me. * I 
see,' he observed, * you know these gentlemen.* * Yes } 
I was within a short distance of Washington when 
Abraham Lincoln was assassinated, and I had the hon- 
our of seeing little ^M'Clellan serenaded when he was a 
candidate for the presidency, and I Jiave reason to think 
that, if the elective franchise had been fairly dealt with, 
he would have been returned.' * The gentleman in com- 
pany with Lincoln and M'Clellan is Andrew Johnston,' 
said my guide. I replied that I knew the man, and 
that I held him to be more honest in guarding the sacred 
trust of the constitution than his predecessor, and that 
he was also a man with a greater grasp of mind, and I 
trusted he would be able to overcome the host of puri- 
tanical hypocrites who were endeavouring to enslave the 
people by destroying the safeguards of liberty contained 
in the constitution. * That lady,' said my guide, point- 
ing to a female seated at a table, ' is Mary, Queen of 
Scotland. Poor woman I' he continued, * her life seemed 
surrounded with a network of misfortunes. Her nobles 
were a hungry set of barbarians, and the savage Knox 
who is standing beside her, not only treated her with 
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orueltyi but he brouglit all the bitter bigotry and reli- 
gious hatred of his fanatical orew to bear upon her.' 

'' Haying come round to the place whence we started, 
my guide called my attention to a large group of people 
in the centre of the room. * We have here,' .he said, 
< a number of persons of distinction, including kings, 
queens, and emperors ; there are only three, however, 
who stand out in relief among all the number, they are 
Louis Napoloon III. of France, Alexander of Russia, 
and Emmanuel, King of Italy. Louis, the first of the 
trio, was formerly worshipped as a successful man, but the 
suddenness of his rise was only equalled by the speed of 
his downfall; he has passed through more phases of 
life than any man in Europe. The second gentleman is 
great because Nature intended he should be so ; if you 
observe his height you will agree that there can be no 
mistake about his greatness I The third is a patriot as 
well as a king ; he has not only aided in rescuing his 
countrymen from the bondage of a foreign yoke, but he 
has relieved them from the slavish trammels of their 
own social institutions.' Upon proceeding a little far- 
ther along the room my guide drew my attention to 
another large party of ladies and gentlemen. ' We 
have here,' he said, * quite a family meeting. You 
observe her Majesty the Queen, seated with her husband, 
her mother, several of her children, and a number of the 
more prominent members of the nobility. It is well for 
us,' he continued, * that we have a Queen whose 
example is every way worthy of imitation, and whose 
virtues not only adorn her throne, but reflect honour 
upon her subjects; and it is equally pleasant to think 
that her Royal Consort is every way worthy of both her 
love and the distinction his high position confers.' Just 
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as he finished his remarks I caught iny eye upon an old 
gentleman I had not seen for upwards of thirty years, 
and was in the act of going to speak to him when a look 
from my guide arrested my movement. ^ So,' he said, 
<you Imow the gentleman of the Gridiron and the 
Register ?' My reply was that I had known him from 
the time he was obliged to fly from the city of Brotherly 
Love for thinking aloud about other people and their 
affairs in an ungentlemanly manner. Cobbett was a 
man of strong hatreds ; perhaps the most curious turn 
of all or any of his dislikes was that of his hatred of the 
family of the potato. I remember the time when that 
man sent a stream of his own thoughts through the 
minds of hundreds of thousands of the working classes 
every week. After leaving the man who crucified the 
Plunketts for the amusement of the people at large, and 
those of the House of Commons in particular, my guide 
led the way into another large room, equally as dazzling 
and as gorgeous in splendour as the one we left. Just 
as we entered this apartment, the air * A man's a man 
for a' that,' filled the whole place with a volume of 
sweet sounds. With a smile on his face, my guide 
whispered in my ear, ' I know that you have no venera. 
tion for the mere guinea stamp, and that you look upon 
kings and queens as only deserving of honour when they 
discharge l^e duties of their calling in something like a 
becoming manner. In this room you may see all the 
kings and queens who have either amused the British 
people with their follies, or abused them with their 
tyranny, since the time of William the Norman. You 
will observe that there are four Norman sovereigns, 
thirteen of the Plantagenet line, six of the house of Lan- 
caster, three of York, five of these two united, four of 
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the Stuarts, and six of the present dynasty. The Nor- 
mans were t3rrants, from the fact of their founder haying 
stolen the nation and robbed the people. There are 
three of the Plantagenets who may be noticed in pass- 
ing, these are the CoBur de Lion, John, and Edward I. 
The first of these royal gentlemen took a delight in cut- 
ting off the heads of people who never did him any 
harm^ wasting the finances of his country and the time 
he should have spent in attending to the affairs of his 
subjects. The second was a ruffian, a coward, and a 
traitor. The third was noted for his love of Scotland , 
and the manner in which he circumvented the Welsh 
people by palming a prince upon them, who was none of 
their own I The houses of Lancaster and York were 
finished in the person of a royal savage— Richard III. 
We have here,' continued my guide, * the Stuarts of 
Scotland, whose vices, follies, and misfortunes command 
both our scorn and pity. I saw, while we were in the 
other room, that you noticed Oliver Cromwell. That 
man is a strange combination of greatness, frivolity, 
magnanimity, and cruelty. 

" * That man,' said my guide, pointing to a person 
before us, * is William of Orange ; he was one of the 
few kings we can boast of whose head was screwed on 
his shoulders in something like a royal fashion. It is 
strange,' he observed, 'that though William is perfectly 
free from religious bigotry and intolerance, his name is 
used by a section of the people in the north of Ireland 
as a watchword and a rallying cry of religious hatred 
and the most narrow-minded bigotry. The listless, 
helpless, and gossiping Anne follows in the royal wake of 
her brother-in-law. Then, you observe,' said my guide, 
' come the four German lairdies with the name of George 
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— tlie first three of these are famed for their mental medio- 
crity, and the fourth for heing the first gentleman of the 
age ! The fifth of this line is brother to George lY., and if 
kings were merely of use as state ornaments, he would 
have been the right man in the right place/ My guide 
again beckoned me to follow him, and we passed into a 
third large apartment, which, like the other two, was 
hung around with beautiful pictures, and decorated in a 
high style of art ; here, too, there were a nuniber of 
people—but instead of being of a mixed order of society, 
and containing members of both sexes — it was composed 
solely of military men. Pointing to the centre of this 
group, < That man,' said my guide, < is one of the six 
great men who have left the impress of their minds upon 
the human race. — The misfortune with Napoleon was 
that his ambition was too great, and as you see him here 
he is a wreck of his own misdirected aspirations ; but, 
like Moses, Cyrus, Alexander, Caesar, and Mahomet, hii 
name will live in the far-off results of his actions. The 
French people don't believe this, and have seemingly 
washed their hands of both him and his family. The 
other great personages you see with Napoleon are men 
who have had their day, and reaped their glory in 
blood.' With this he again requested me to follow him, 
and we passed into a fourth apartment, where I recog- 
nised several old acquaintances. ' These people,' said 
my guide, ' have all obtained a celebrity in their 
own particular way. In the eyes of the law they are 
criminals, but some of them have a higher estimate of 
their own character than either the law or society will 
give them credit for.' Pointing to two gentiemen who 
seemed in conversation, he said, 'Nature had in no 
small degree stamped the character of these men on 
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their outward forms. I dare say you have heard tell of 
Burke and Hare P* I observed that I knew the men 
and one of their yictims, daft Jamie. There are 
seyeral persons here whose fortunes interested the 
public no little in my time. < I presume/ said my 
guide, 'you know Mr. BushP I answered by say- 
ing, that I knew he had a mind ready for any deed 
of yiolenoe. MoNaughton, poor fellow, I know him, he 
is boiling over with false religion. I see, too, you have 
Palmer, Dove, and Pritchard? ^Yes,* he replied, 
'these gentlemen are people who hold a respeetable 
position in society ; they are men of delicate susceptibi- 
lities, and having a certain amount of murder to do, 
they use the most quiet and simple means.' At this 
stage of my dream, I saw the room slowly beginning to 
turn round, and in a short time the whole^of the apart- 
ments through which I had passed, and all the people 
they contained, became blended through each other in a 
most extraordinarily confused manner. Kings, queens, 
warriors, and nobles were mixed up with murderers 
and harlots, and as they seemed to hold high carnival, 
it was impossible to know who among the motley throng 
were free from the stains of blood. In the course of a 
few minutes all that great and splendid assembly, with 
the gorgeous trappings of state, the paraphernalia of 
royalty, and the glittering stars of kings and dukes, and 
the sparkling diamonds that adorned the lovely forms of 
fait women, the magnificent pictures, the costly decora- 
tions, and the building itself, faded from my vision like 
a fairy scene." 

*^ My dear," said our wife, turning to us, when her 
brother had ended, with a smile, '< You need scarcely go 
to Madame Tussaud's after that I'' 
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KEW GARDENS. 

During the summer season these gardens form a most 
ready and desirable treat for that portion of the London 
people whose miflds and bodies are jaded with the ever- 
lasting process of grinding upon their various huckstering 
stones. The gardens offer inducements to almost all 
classes of people to enjoy the pleasures they afford. 
The botanist will find in the grounds, and in the 
splendid conservatories, the largest number and the 
greatest variety of exotic plants to be discovered in any 
garden in the world. The philosopher will find a quiet 
retreat from the noise and the turmoil of town life in 
their sequestered bowers — or beneath the umbrageous 
shade which their stately trees afford. The lovers of 
Flora's offerings may there revel among blushing roses, 
homely forget-me-nots, humble daisies, beautiful japoni- 
cas — among all fiowers, even to the regal water-lily, 
whose fiower is said to bloom only once in a century — and 
one of whose leaves would cover a large bed. The 
Winter Gurden, or chief conservatory, is fall of the most 
gorgeous fiowers which the earth in her happiest climes 
can produce. And the large Palm House is stocked 
with those majestic plants in great variety. 

That, however, which in the greatest measure tends 
to make these grounds popular among the working 
classes is the almost unlimited freedom they afford to 
both young and old. It is pleasant to see fathers and 
mothers pic-nicing under the shade of the trees, and 
their youngsters in unrestrained enjoyment gambolling 
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on tHe smooth lawn, whose ooyer is richer and more 
beautiful than the finest carpet The public haye this 
adyantage, they can yisit the gardens on Sundays, and 
fhoi^sands take adyantage of the liberty, and this day's 
abstinence from toil giyes them time to find their way 
to Kew either by boat or rail 

The Botanical Museums, of which there are three in 
the grounds, are full of matter-of-fact information oon* 
oeming the yariety, and, to us, seeming strange character 
of the yegetable kingdom. In an economic point of 
yiew these museums show the uses to which many of 
the plants may be put, both for useful and ornamental 
purposes ; and in another department we shall find their 
medicinal properties extracted and described. As there 
are some strange form9 in the animal kingdom, so there 
are some wonderful seeming malformations in the 
yegetable. The turtle, when out of his shell, is a 
curious lump of liying matter. In Museum No. 3 a tree 
like the turtle may be seen, which, instead of haying 
grown upwards, as the family of trees generally do, 
grows in a misshapen ball, and squats on the ground 
with a few small twigs growing out of its upper part. 
To the thoughtful, a yisit to these museums will always 
afford amusement and instruction. Few foreigners come 
to London who do not yisit Kew Gardens — and enjoy the 
treat as no ordinary one. 



HAMPTON COUET. 

Tms building and its grounds haye a melancholy 
history to recommend them to the present generation. 
The priest and statesman, Cardinal^ Wolsey— whom 
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" bluff King Hal " delighted to honour when it* suited 
his Majesty's crooked policy — ^the Cardinal Prince, and 
Lord Bishop, lived for a time in more than ordinary regal 
state, held his ley^es, dispensed his profuse ho^itality, 
and was surrounded by a host of his well-fed and well- 
paid retainers in these halls. Henry, with his usual 
unselfish liberality, confiscated Hampton Court to his 
own royal use after he had pulled his once favourite 
Minister down from the highest elevation ever attained 
by a subject in England. It was in Bushy Park too, 
immediately behind the Palace, that William, the patron 
saint of all true and hearty Papist-hating Orangemen, 
lost his life from a fall from his horse. 

The Palace is well worth seeing; the rooms, halls, 
and galleries contain a large number of pictures — the 
majority, however, are portraits. In fact, the building 
is highly interesting to all thoughtful visitors in con- 
Eequence of its historical associations; and it must 
be painful to such persons who happen to be there 
on holiday occasions to see with what levity the un- 
thinking crush and push about in the rooms. The 
Palace stands in a beautiful situation on the north 
bank of the Thames, with the river flowing by in a 
tranquil stream. The grounds are artistically laid out 
in terraces, mounds, lawns, and lakes, and the flowers 
and arborescent plants are so arranged as to please both 
the eye and the taste ; everjrthing about the place indi- 
cates the refinement of a high civilization. 
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BUSHY PARK. 

BusHT Pabk, like the Palace, is free to all yisitors,^ 
a noble plot of ground, the chestnut trees with wMoh 
it abounds are the most stately of their kind to be 
found in the kingdom. With the exception of the haw- 
thorn trees in the Phoenix Park in Dublin, we do not 
know any place where there is such a fine display as there 
is in this park. In the early part of the month of May 
it is worth the trouble of a day's jousney to see these 
trees in bloom, and inhale their delightful fragrance. 
During the whole of the summer season, the grounds 
belonging to the Palace and those of the Park most 
temptingly invite the citizens of London to partake of 
their sylyan beauties and floral offerings. If the foliated 
coverings of the chestnut trees could relate what takes 
place beneath their shade during the course of a summer, 
they could tell many a little tale of love, and not a 
few romances which have never been exposed to the 
vulgar gaze. As long as people are inclined to torment 
each other with the tender passions, we have no objection, 
and we really do not know any place more fitting for 
such a purpose than under the shade in Bushy Park. 



THE LONDON PARKS. 

The introduction of the Sanitary Commissions, between 
forty and fiffcy years ago, was among the first indications 
that the British public had made up its mind to look 
after its own health. It is a somewhat curious feature 
in the history of our social progress that parks for the 
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pent-up inhabitants of our large towns do not date far- 
ther back than a little over forty years. In this state- 
ment we refer to the provincial towns. Sixty years ago 
the London people enjoyed the privilege of Kensington, 
Hyde, the Green, and St. James's Parks, and, during the 
interval between the Peace of 1815 and 1817, St. Mary- 
lebone Fields were converted into a People's Park. Since 
then the town has rapidly increased in population, spread 
for miles into the country in every direction, and swal- 
lowed up numerous towns and villages which before 
enjoyed a rural reputation. Within the last twenty 
years two very excellent, spacious, and well laid out parks 
have been added to those already in existence in London. 
These are in the neighbourhoods of two of the most 
populous of the industrial districts : Whitechapel on the 
east, and Lambeth on the west. 

In our early days we do not remember a single pro- 
vincial town in Great Britain that was blessed with a park 
in which the grounds were laid out and ornamented 
with shrubs and flowers. It is true that a few old towns 
had commons, which were used more for the purpose of 
feeding the cattle of the free burgesses than as places of 
recreation for the people. Edinburgh had her Sing's 
Park in a state of nature, with the flat space lying 
between Holyrood and St. Leonard's, a stagnant, stink- 
ing morass, and the flat piece of ground in the valley 
between Arthur's Seat and the tail of Salisbury Craig, 
known by the name of the Himter's Bog, was really 
a bog, which for a considerable part of the year was 
covered with water. Added to this primitive state of 
things in the metropolis of Scotland, the hollow piece of 
ground at the east side of the Castle Rock-— where Princes 
Street Gardens now exist — ^was a stagnant lake, and the 
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BewsLge of the city was carried off by the aid of the 
street gutters! The ''lamp" of social progress has 
changed all these things, in keeping with the improyed 
taste of the people. 

Sixty years ago, the "Green" was the only piece 
of ground the Glasgow people had as a common-right, 
except the banks of the river for a distance of somewhere 
about three miles, and the latter right involyed the 
citizens in a very heavy law expense to defend it in the 
Court of Session. In those days the Qreen was used by 
the people more for the purpose of washing their linen 
and for flirtation between the sexes than as a general 
pleasure ground. Dumfries, like Glasgow, had a very 
nice piece of grotmd lying along the east side of the 
Neath, which was also used as a washing and bleaching 
field, and the love-making accompaniments connected 
with that part of the domestic arrangements in Scotland 
in those days. Carlisle had her ** Swifte," a fine piece 
of meadow land on the south bank of the Eden~one of 
the purest streams in England. Both Newcastles had 
their Town Moors or Commons, which were then used 
more for feeding the cattle of the freemen than for the 
relaxation of the people. 

Nottingham had her meadows by the Trent, Beverley 
her "Common," and Leeds her Town Moor. York 
had the green banks of the Ouse stretching for some 
distance below the city on the north side ; and Bristol, 
then, as now, had her Durdum Downs. Liverpool, 
Manchester, and Birmingham were insignificant places in 
point of population to what they are at present, and their 
inhabitant's were not then so densely packed together. 
We do not know whether the people in any of these 
three towns possessed "Common" rights; if they did« 
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we haye an idea that the freemen of Liverpool, who were 
a mercenary set of fellows, wonld see that their rights 
were not in&inged. If our memory serves ns rightly, 
we believe that the Park at Birkenliead was among the 
first pieces of gronnd that was laid out in a scientific 
manner and planted with flowers and arborescent shrubs 
for the nse of a town population. And if we mistake 
not, that park was laid out from the designs of Joseph 
Paxton. We think this very beautiful park was opened 
to the public about the year 1840, and though that is 
only thirty years ago there is now scarcely a town of 
any note in Great Britain that is not in possession of one 
or more pieces of ornamental ground. 

When the Intramural Burying Act was passed some 
forty years ago, by which the burying of the dead in the 
churchyards in the towns was prohibited, cemeteries — or 
cities for the dead — ^were formed in the most suitable 
neighbourhoods of all the towns in the kingdom. In the 
formation of these places, the repulsiveness of the old 
burial grounds has been done away with ; and, as the 
cemeteries are laid out in an artistic manner, and deco- 
rated with flowers and shrubs, they have in most places 
become pleasant retreats for the people. In some of the 
cemeteries much artistic taste has been displayed in the 
construction of the monumental tombs. In this matter, 
Scotland is a long way ahead of England, and there are 
no cities of the dead south of the Tweed equal to either the 
Necropolis at Glasgow or the Dean Cemetery at Edinburgh 
for the beauty and artistic excellence of their monuments. 
It will be seen that these new habitations of our dead have 
not only been the means of improving the sanitary con- 
dition of the towns, but that they contribute to the 
relaxation and enjoyment of the living. There are a 
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large number of these oities of the dead in the neigh- 
bourhood of London that are filled with orderly people 
on the occasion of eyery fine Sunday and holiday through- 
out the year. In strolling through one of these places a 
person can scarcely avoid being struck on seeing how 
the affections of the living have displayed themselves in 
the manner in which the tombs of the dead have been 
ornamented. 

At the present time we are not acquainted with any 
town or city that is so well supplied with pleasure 
groimds as London; independently of her numerous 
cities of the dead, and her large and well-laid out 
squares, her inhabitants have the benefit of seven excel- 
lent public Parks, with their grounds laid out in keeping 
with the most improved taste of the age. The orna- 
mental parts of the London Parks are now much superior 
to what most of the noblemen's pleasure grounds were a 
few years ago, and that which makes these places most 
appreciated by the great body of the people is the free- 
dom they allow, on their green swards and in their 
open spaces. 

The Central Park, in New York, with its eight hundred 
acres, is a very pretty place to look at, but apart from 
the walks and the Mall (a small space in the centre of 
the grounds) there is no place in which the liberty-loving 
people can stroll with freedom, there are no gymnasiums 
or play-grounds for youthful sports, as is the case in all, 
or nearly all, the people's Parks in this country. There 
are few places where people can enjoy such charming 
sylvan scenery with such pleasant blending of light and 
shade as are to be found in Kensington G^dens ; nor are 
there many places either at home or abroad where the 
visitor can see such a great variety of rare exotic plants 
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and flowers, or whore nature and art have been made to 
harmonize so delightfollj together, as in Battersea Park. 

For freedom of breathing ground we should say that 
Dublin is next to London ; the Phoenix Park with its 
1,500 acres, its woods, groyes, wildernesses, and fairy dells, 
and the lovely open beach down by DoUymount, are 
really beautiful places for the citizens to disport them- 
selves in. As, however, our chief business here lies with 
the London Parks we append historical and descriptive 
sketches of some of the more important. 

Hyde Park consists of 387 acres, and is deservedly 
looked upon as one of the <' lungs " of London. According 
to Lysons, '* adjoining to Knight's bridge were two 
ancient manors, Neyte and Hyde, both belonging to the 
church of "Westminster, till the reign of Henry VIII., 
when they became the property of the Crown." The 
whole Park is intersected with well-kept footpaths, and 
the carriage drives are spacious and well attended. The 
triple archway at Hyde-Park Corner, combined with an 
iron screen, was erected in 1828 from the designs of 
Decimus Burton. It cost £17,069, including £1,000 to 
Mr. Fenning for the bass-reliefs from the Elgin marbles 
which surround it. In the London season, from April 
to July, between half-past five and seven o'clock, may be 
seen all the wealth and fashion, and splendid equipages, 
of the nobility and gentry of Great Britain ; and between 
eleven and one. Rotten Row (a corruption it is supposed 
of Route du Roif King's Drive) is crowded with eques- 
trians, and presents an unparalleled display of an 
Englishman's two chiefest prides, the loveliest women, 
and the finest bred horses in the world. The Serpentine, 
a lake of about fifty acres, was formed in 1733 by Caro- 
line, queen to George II., and in the summer months is 
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much used by bathers, 12,000 of whom have been known 
to indulge in the luxnrj of a bath in one day ; and in 
the winter, when frozen over, it is the favourite resort of 
the loyers of skating. The statue of Achilles, ^< insoribed 
by the Women of England to Arthur Duke of Welling- 
ton, and his brave companions in arms," was cast by 
Sir E. Westmacott, E.A., from cannon taken in the 
victories of Salamanca, Yittoria, Toulouse, and Waterloo, 
and the cost was defrayed by a subscription of £10,000, 
raised among the ladies. The Marble Arch, facing Great 
Cumberland Street, near where Tyburn formerly stood, 
cost upwards of £80,000. 

Kensington Gardens form a continuation of Hyde 
Park, and should be visited between five and six p.m., on 
the afternoons of Tuesdays and Fridays. The Gardens 
were laid out in the reign of William III., bat have 
increased from 26 to 212 acres in extent. Here are some 
of the best grown trees in the metropolis, and pleasant 
shady seats are plentiful. 

St. James's Park, consisting of 83 acres, not xmlike in 
shape to a boy's kite, was first formed and walled in by 
Henry YIII., replanted and beautified by Charles II., 
and finally arranged by George IV. in 1827-28-29. St. 
Evremond, the epicure and the wit, was keeper of the 
ducks here in the reign of Charles II., and Milton livpd 
in a house in Petty France, with a garden reaching into 
the Birdcage Walk, while Mistress Nell Gwynn rioted in 
Pall Mall hard by. It was in this park that the Queen 
was fired at three successive times by three successive 
idiots. Beyond St. James's Park, extending to Picca- 
dilly, is the Green Park. 

Eegent's Park is circular in form, and comprises 403 
acres ; it takes its name from the Prince Eegent (George 
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IV.) by whose order it was conyerted by Mr. Nash into 
a park, laid out in shnbberies, adorned with a splendid 
piece of water, and delightful roads and promenades. 
Here also are the Botanic Gardens, which are laid out 
so exquisitely, that their fifteen acres appear infinitely 
more. The conservatory holds 2,000 persons; but 
admission can only be obtained through a fellow's order. 

Of all our suburban Parks none are more recommended, 
by the fitness of their situation and the beauty of their 
sylvan scenery, than Greenwich. Here we find trees 
older than any in the neighbourhood of London, and the 
traditional tales of the wild doings of Greenwich fair go 
back into romantic times. Greenwich was the birth- 
place of Henry VIII.; and in the Castle, on the Observa- 
tory Hill, were bom the princesses Mary and Elizabeth, 
both of whom became queens, though with far difierent 
degrees of popularity. The Observatory, which now 
crowns the hill, was built at the command of Charles II., 
and is furnished with the finest astronomical instruments 
in the world, and is the central meridian of longitude in 
all British maps and calculations. Besides the Park 
and Observatory the fortunate borough possesses a 
matchless building in its magnificent Hospital. Here 
naval pensioners are, or rather were, lodged, for a recent 
enactment has deprived Greenwich Hospital of its in- 
mates. The famous Painted Hall— the masterly work of 
Sir James Thomhill— may be seen gratis, on Mondays 
and Fridays, and for threepence on other days. 

Victoria Park, Hackney, covering about 290 acres, is 
well worth a visit, as one of the largest and prettiest 
near London. 
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MEMORLAL— EECENT IMPROYEMENTS— FUTURE PROS- 
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NEW LONDON. 

Thboughout the course of the yolome, we have made 
repeated allusions to the changes and innovations which 
are so wonderfully altering and improving London. To 
a stranger, or to one who has for some years been absent 
from the metropolis, an account of^ and a guide to, these 
changes may possess some interest; and we propose 
devoting these few remaining pages to their description. 
All passengers who remember the dangers and discom- 
forts of old Holbom Hill, will duly appreciate the relief 
afforded by the wide and level road which now spans the 
valley between Hatton Garden and Newgate Street. 
Not only does the new viaduct afford a continuous line 
of traffic 7ietween the West-end and the City, saving 
time and trouble to the pedestrians and an infinity of 
labour to the hard-worked beasts of burden, but it 
causes a large amount of most valuable land, till 
recently lying waste and unemployed, to be made avail- 
able for building purposes. The impression left on the 
mind after a first leisurely walk from Holbom to Newgate 
Street, is of a wide and level thoroughfare raisei above 
the old pavements, and of a spacious and elegant bridge 
crossing Farringdon Street. The improvement is so 
grand, and yet so simple, and the direction taken by the 
new road is so obviously the easiest and the best, that 
difficulties of construction and engineering details are in 
a manner lost sight of; and it is not until the work 
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oonoealed from the eye is diyed into that the true na- 
ture of the undertaking is understood. It is on 
the hridges, of course, that we find the principal 
ornamentation and display — those over Farringdon 
8treet heing the most important. The ornamental 
castings are clean and good, the artistic details being 
sharp and well preseryed ; the leading idea is of circular 
panels connected with scroll-work, and filled with 
emblematic devices, in which the civic emblazonry, and 
the well-known griffins, are appropriately conspicuous. 
The outer central piers; dividing the pavement from 
the carriage-road, are carried above the railing on the 
parapet of the bridge, and terminate in pedestals, on 
which are placed stone statues of representative figures. 
This stupendous and magnificent work was com- 
menced in the year 1863, under the superintendence of 
Mr. Heywood ; his time, however, was occupied more 
by the necessary demolition than by actual building. 
It was first opened to the public in November, 1869. 
The day following its opening much alarm was caused 
by a rumour that the supporting columns had sunk, and 
that the whole fabric exhibited signs of a dangerous 
nature ; it turned out, however, that the lead in which 
the columns were embedded had merely been crushed 
and compressed by their weight, and that the whole 
viaduct was in reality as strong and as durable as was 
previously expected. As soon as the houses on the 
viaduct itself, and in the neighbourhood, are constructed 
the tout ensemble will be immensely fine. 

The neighbourhood of old Holborn Hill, now the 
west end of the viaduct, is connected with many literary 
legends. In Shoe Lane, Samuel Boyce, the poet, 
perished with hunger, and in the old churchyard of the 
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o rkhouse, now used as a printing-ofiioe, Chatterton» 
the boy- poet, wlio at the age of seventeen left a wonder- 
ful reputation, was buried, after haying committed 
suicide in Brook Street, on the other side of Holbom ; 
in which street the almost equally unfortunate poet, 
Richard Savage, was born. Close to the east end of the 
viaduct stood Grub Street, famous, or pitiable, to all 
eternity; and in Green Arbour Court, near the Old 
Bailey, Oliver Goldsmith bid his duns what defiance he 
Qould, and wrote the ** Vicar of Wakefield." 

The Thames Embankment, though outwardly un- 
finished, is complete as far as the masons and the builders 
are concerned. When both gardens are thrown open and 
the trees have grown it will probably be the favourite 
promenade of all London. Here again the typical 
" stranger," who returns after a long absence, will find a 
wonderful change. Where formerly there stood low rows 
of dilapidated houses, where the black Thames water 
receded slowly from acres upon acres of still blacker 
Thames mud, where the bargee and the river scavenger 
had formerly unchallenged possession, we have now an 
unrivalled Esplanade, with rows of trees, young still, but 
soon to be a cover against the mid-day sun ; we have a 
pleasant walk or drive beside the Thames, at no very 
distant period we hope to be again rendered worthy 
of its ancient epithet of << silvery;" and here, in a short 
time, we shall have grassy banks and flower gardens 
sloping down almost to the water's edge. The '^Embank- 
ment," as we understand it, — the embankment of the 
north side, that is— extends from Westminster to Black- 
friar^s Bridges, and, from the river, forms a fitting frame- 
work for such buildings as Somerset House, and the 
Duke of Buccleugh's Mansion, and shows off to advan- 
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tage the marvellous bridges of which London is the 
nnriyalled possessor. With the approaches the Thames 
Embankment has cost upwards of £1,973,510. In 
addition to this the Chelsea Embankment cost upwards of 
two hundred thousand pounds, and the Lambeth Em- 
bankment nearly one million sterling. Altogether the 
recent metropolitan improvements, counting only those 
which fall by right upon the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, will cost the district upwards of seven millions, 
which amount is now in process of collection by means 
of a rate of threepence in the pound upon all the rateable 
property in London, and from the coal and wine duties. 
Out of this sum, however, one million and a quarter is 
appropriated to the completion of the new street from 
Blackfi'iars to the Mansion House, already named Vic- 
toria Street, and, as far as the city proper is concerned, 
this will be one of the greatest possible improvements. 



ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 

Another of the recent and most important features of 
New liondon, in an architectural point of view, is the 
Boyal Albert Hall. This is an immense oval building, 
272 feet by 238 ; its height, from the arena to the spring 
of the roof is 135 feet, and to the top of the lantern about 
150 feet. The roof is almost as large in span as that of 
the new St. Pancras Station, springing directly, how- 
ever, from walls 135 feet high. . It stands on an acre of 
ground, is about one-fourth the size of the Colosseum at 
Borne, and eleven times that of Drury Lane Theatre. A 
church of ordinary dimensions might stand on the floor. 
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and its steeple would not approacli the ceiling. The 
galleries are two in number, and are upwards of 550 feet 
in length. Access is gained to them by means of 
an immense hydraulic lift ;— quite a new feature in a 
place of this description. In an artistic sense the Royal 
Albert Hall will be famous for its series of sixteen car- 
toons, executed in terra cotta. The subjects are agri- 
culture, astronomy, geodsBsia, poetry, construction, and 
so forth, and have been designed by such members of 
the Royal Academy as Messrs. Armstead, Pickersgill, 
and Hinckley. The organ is by the same eminent makers 
as the exquisitely toned organ at Birmingham, and is 
the largest in the world. The hall is intended to be used 
chiefly for the performance of music, yocal and instru- 
mental ; and its acoustic properties haye, spite the many 
doubts and evil bodings, proved to be really excellent. 
It is hoped that a regular training school for music may 
be established in connection with it, — the expenses of 
which will be defrayed out of the surplus revenue derived 
from the concerts, exhibitions, and entertainments held 
within its walls. 



PEINCE CONSOET MEMORIAL. 

In that portion of Hyde Park which most Londoners can 
remember as a howling wilderness, scarcely frequented 
save by such of the Enightsbridge Garrison as loved 
silence and solitude, but which has now changed its 
dingy and desolate character, and become a brilliant and 
scented head-centre of flowers, fashion, and sunshine, 
there has arisen a wonderful triumph of artistic enter- 
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prise ; a monument, too, of a people's admiration, and of 
a qaeen- wife's love. The Prince Consort Memorial has 
been in progress since 1865, and is now complete from 
the cross to the podium, except the most essential part 
of all, the central statue of Uie prince. Of course we 
must make allowance for the loss of time consequent on 
the death of Baron Marochetti, but all that at present 
exists is an unfinished model, and, probably, some time 
will elapse before the bronze figure will appear in its 
place. 

In the leading form and constructional details, coloured 
marbles, polished granite, metal work, and a great 
yariety of ornamental materials are employed ; but the 
main decorations consist of statues and groups of sculp- 
ture in bronze and marble, many of a colossal size, and 
a marble fneze of aboye two hundred life-sized figures in 
high relief. Mr. Foley, to whom, since the Baron's death, 
the commission has been transferred, has designed a 
seated statue fifteen feet high of the Prince in the robes 
of the Order of the Garter. Colossal groups of statuary 
flank the granite steps, the base of which leading to the 
monument is about 130 feet square. The podium con- 
sists of three parts ; the lower, or base mouldings, of Ross 
of Mull red granite, three feet high, bearing the Sicilian 
marble frieze, with sculptures from the hands of Mr. 
Armstead and Mr. Phillips. The frieze, which is six 
feet three inches high, is again surmounted by a mould 
capping in Boss of Mull light red granite, two feet high. 
The next part of the superstructure consists of the four 
clustered columns to carry the canopy, which are the 
first that have ever been polished in London. They are 
made of pink Mull granite, thirty-two of them measure 
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twelve feet six inches high, and thirty- two others seven 
feet six inches. Each cluster is composed of eight 
columns and a core, and from their caps, weighing 
thirteen tons each, spring the groining and cusped Port- 
land stone arches for the canopy. The colossal groups 
flanking the steps represent Europe from the chisel of 
Mr. Macdowell, who died just as it was heing placed in 
situ; Asia hy Mr. Foley ; Africa hy Mr. Theed; and 
America hy Mr. Bell. At the angles of the podium 
there are large allegorical figures or groups, of Agriculture 
by Mr. Marshall ; Manufactures by Mr. Weekes ; Com- 
merce by Mr. Thomeyoroft, and Engineering by Mr. 
Lawlor. The total height of the memorial from the 
ground is 175 feet, and in splendour it exceeds any 
monument of recent times, and its cost is quite pro- 
portionate to its beauty. The substantive structure was 
contracted at for £100,000, and the sculpture and 
decorative work was estimated at about £40,000 more. 



IMPROVEMENTS. 

Besides these more important new buildings and 
improvements, the aspects of some of the princi- 
pal streets and thoroughfares have been considerably 
altered during the last five or six years. Charing Cross, 
for instance, has substituted a splendid station and 
hotel, with an exquisite cross in front of them, for the 
ruinous remains of Hungerford Market. Some of the 
grandest buildings of modem London, both in point of 
magnitude and architecture, consist of stations and 
super-built hotels, and in some cases — such as the 
Langham — of hotels alone. The Cannon Street and the 
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Midland Railway-termini are erections of wMcli any 
town, even Paris, might naturally be proud. 

Looking forward, however, to the future, we see, in 
the far distance, a London, nobler, prouder, and more 
beautiful than the London we have in these few brief 
pages attempted to delineate. The Thames Em- 
bankment with its trees, its grass, its flowers, will in 
the summer time be a popular^ promenade, beside a 
river, matchless, as far as western cities are concerned, 
for the breadth of its ebbing waters, matchless throughout 
the world for the wealth conveyed upon its bosom. The 
new Law Courts will add greatly to the magniflcence of 
central London, and will shed fresh dignity and honour 
upon the legal calling. While growing vaster every 
day London will be rendered infinitely more compact, 
and more easy of access to the man of business and to 
the man of pleasure, by the new tramways, and those 
underground railways, which are to a great extent 
destroying the caprices of fashion, and causing town and 
country to clasp hands. 




Billing, Printer t Guildford^ Surrey. 
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THE BEST AND CHEAPEST COVERING FOR SUMMER-HOUSES, SHEDS, : 
FARM AND OTHER BUILDINGS, ETC. 

Suitable for all ClimateH, and adopted by the English and Foreign Gorernments, 
Railway Companies, Metropolitan Board of Works, &c. Awarded tlie Silver 
Medal, Amsterdam Exhibition, 1869, for its cheapness and superionty to Felt, 
although the price was then 60 per cent, higher tlian at present, and is proved 
to be much more durable, efficient, and weather-tight Roofing tlian Corrugated 
Iron, at one-third the cost, and can be most easily fixed by any unpractised 
person. Bpecially manufactured for the tropics. 




Or 238. per Boll of 25 Tarda Long, by 44 InclieB Wide, 

Each Roll containing 276 fiquare feet. Made any width and length to order. 
Dressing 2r. 6d. per gallon ; Zinc Nails, 5d. per lb. 1^ Gallons Dressing and 
3j| lbs. Zinc Nails required for each Roll of Roofing. 

ADVANTAGES OF HARDINQ'8 FLEXIBLE ROOFINQ. 
Istly. It is not inflammable, and the only substitute for felt, and now reduced to 
the same price. — 2ndly. The very sliglit timber required to make the roof, 
covered with thin boards, renders it the cheapest covering that can be had. — 
Srdly. It is entirely free from offensive smell when exponed to the heat of the 
snn, which has no effect wliatever on it. — 4thly. After it is fixed and covered 
with dressing, it requires no painting for a considerable time. 

Report on the Merita of Haboino's Flkxibi.b Roofino after its ejcclusioe adoption 
at the Woolwich Arsemil, Chatham, Baulbotoline, Deptford and Malta Dockyards for 
the last Six Years, 

Admibaltt, Spbino Gabdbk Tbbback, S.W., 4th April, 1871. " 

Sib,— In reply to your letter of the 20th ultimo, asking for a report on the 

merits of your Flexible Roofing, I have to inform you that, where it has been 

used, it has so far satisfactorily answered the purposes for wliich it was required. 

I am. Sir, your obedient Servant, 

Mr. James Harding, Anderw Clakkb. 

20, Nicholas Lane, Lt.-Col Royal Eng., Director of Architectural and 

Cannon Street, E.G. Engineering Works, Admiralty. 

DireotionB for fixing sent with every Roll. Delivered Free on Rail or Boat 
in London. Samples on application. 

JAMES HARDING, Sole Manufacturer, 

20, Vicholaa Lane, Cannon Street, lK)ndon, E.C. 

Depots : Paris— 12, Boiileyard Poissonniere. Uambubo— 67, Bodingsmarkt 
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WHEN TOU ASK 70S 

G-LENFIELD 

STARCH 

SEE THAT TOU GET IT, 

As Inferior kinds are often Substituted for the sake of extra 
profits. 

ALEX. ROSS'S GREAT HAIR RESTORER. 

XX Has no Kediment. ReKtores grey hair in a few days. Produces a 
beautiful kIohm, without containing oil. Cleanses the bead and hair. 
Promotes the hair's growth, and is by far the best Restorer extant. In 
large bottleH, 3h. 6d. ('an be had tlirough all CheniistH, or of the Malcer 
ALEX. KOSS, 248. HIGH llOLBOKN, LONDON. Sent for SUmps. 

HAIR destroyer; 248, High Holborn, 
LoNDOK. ALEX. KOSS'S DEPILATORY remores superfluous 
hair from the face, neclc, and arms, without eifeot to the slcin. Price 
8s. 6d. ; sent for 51 stamps. Had of all Chemists. 

THE HABITS OF GOOD SOCIETY! a Hand- 

1 book ot Ktiquette for Ladies and G-entlemen. With 
Thoughts, Hints, and Anecdotes concerning Social Obser- 
yances, ^iioe Points of Taste and Good Manners, and the 
Art of making Oue's-self Agreeable. The whole interspersed 
with Humorous Illustrations of Social Predicaments, Re- 
marks on the History and Changes of Fashion, and the- 
Differences of English and Continental Etiquette. (Fron- 
tispiece). 

SmaU crown 8vo., rich gilt binditiff, 3s, 6d, 

The unanimous opinion of the press has pronounced tliis accurate^ 
racy, elegant volume, the most complete and trustworthy of all books- 
upon Social Etiquette. It not only affurds such bints and directions as 
may enable every individual to understand the mysteries of ''polite 
society/'— how to dress, how to receive company, how to dine, &e.-> 
but it offers a volume of very agreeable reading from the lively and 
shrewd remiirks on the history and chauges of fashion, and the dif- 
ferences of English and Coutinental customs with which it is inter* 
spersed. 

London: JAMES HOO0 ft SON, TOBX STREET, 
COVENT OABDEN. 
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Demy 16mo., 66 paget, with wrapper, price Eightpence, 

FREEMASONRY: 

ITS 

HISTOBT. FBIirCIPLES, AlTD OBJECTS. 



CONTEKTS. 



1. 



6. 

7. 
8. 
9. 

10. 
11. 

12. 
13. 
14. 
16. 



Freemasonry not rightly 
understood. 

Importance of rightly 
understanding Freema- 
sonry. 

Periods of Freemasonry, 
Knowledge transmitted by 
Masons. 

Symbolical Teaching and 
Secret Doctrines of Free- 
masonry. 
The Dionysiacs. 
Ancient Masonic Colleges. 
Masonic Architecture. 
Michelet on Masonic Ar- 
chitecture. 

Freemasonry in England. 
" Free and Accepted 
Masons." 

Laws of Freemasonry. 
Adoptive Masonry. 
Freemasonry in Scotland. 
Modern Freemasonry. 



16. Persecution of Freema- 
sonrj. 

17. Instances of Persecution. 

18. Loyalty of Freemasonry. 

19. Freemasonry an Original 
Institution. 

20. Freemasonry derived from 
the Primitive Religion. 

21. Freemasonry and Geome- 

try. 

22. St. John, connection witk 
Freemasonry. 

23. Benevolence of Freema* 
sonry. 

24. Symbols and Emblems of 
Masonry. 

25. Freemasonry Vindicated. 

26. Vitality of Freemasonry. 

27. Excellence of Freema- 



sonry. 
Noble 



Aims of Freema- 



sonry. 
29. Betrospect. 



"We most cordially recommend this little work to the serioaipem. 
sal, not only of those who are already numbered nmongRt the Cmft, 
but also of all who may meditate on entering the ranlcHof Freemasonry. 
It is a vade-mecum of rery convenient form, and although conMisting of 
only fifty-Hix pages, the amount of Masonic lore therein contained is 
really astonishing."— Sundat Times. 

*' We most cordially wish that every Freemason would act in the 
spirit in which this little book is written. It will be found eztremelj 
interesting to non-Masons.*'— PuBLisaaaa' Giboulab. 

** Tlie writer puts his remarks into a more common-sense and nnder- 
standablo form than is usually adopted by those wiio treat of the sub* 
ject."— City Pbbss. 

London: JOHN HOOO, TOBK STREET, COVEirT OABDSN^ 
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THE TJL8TEE 

CROQUET SUITS, 



PBOM 

42s. ^^ 63s. 

DESiaNED BT 

B. BE2sra"-A.:M:iisr, 

MEECHANT TAILOE, 
72, PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 

AND HADE TO OBSEB VBOH 

SCOTCH AND WEST OP ENGLAND 
TWEEDS, CHEVIOTS, 

JLITD 

ANGOLAS, 

In every variety of Pattern and Colour. 

N.B. — These Suits are equally adapted for Shooting, Cricket- 
ing, Boating, Fishing, Touring, or the Sea Side. 
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POUAGK, SCHMIDT, & Go. 

HftTe added to their nnmerouR EKt&blirthTnents on both 
sides the Atlaotic, another depdt at 

210, EEGENT STREET, LONDON, W^ 

And beg to inrite an early inspection of this sole really 

SILENT LOCK-STITCH FAMILY 
SEWING MACHINE /^ 

in the Market, provided with / ^^> 

A HEW HOOK AND HEEDLE-GUARD. /^y 

ThxMd ana Vaadle, and / ^V UCnmAlllA 

Book and BobMa fltom /Q) /patent Loek-Stlteli 

^/ HAND 

^ ^SEWING MACHINE 



1)«l]iir 8orat61i«d. 




' This New Invention, which 
is Patented in all European 
conntries and the United 
Sutes of America, is of 
paramount importancOj 
and rendHjUt^upe- // > 

rior to iiJrJMfar / ^V i 

sewine s^«ehyfts ' ' ^ 

on^ldri^iiating 
hookprip^ 
ciple.V^ /Qr\ 



Greatly Improved 

^HIlTril MACRiES. 

WITH LOOP-CATCHEB, 

For Woxksliops of Tailors, Slioe- 
makers, Saddlem. and Manufkctnrers 
of any desoriptioii of lieavy work. 

All Machines gained the highest PiHzes 
f wherever exhibited^ and toere awarded Three 
Gold Medals within one month in 1869. 

Proprietors of Stay and Shirt Manufactories 

gained Medals from different Juries for work 

executed on these excellent Machines. 



INSTRUCTIONS GRATIS. 
TERMS LIBERAL. 
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OXraEN is Life, its DEFICIENCY is the cause of aU 

Disease, and without it we die ! Hence OXYDIZB 

THE BLOOD with 

DB. HALL'S 

Chlorate of Potassa, 

DiMorered, Introduced, and extensively Prescribed by the late eminent 
Dr. MARSHALL HALL, 

Has proved an in&llibie remedy, by oi^dising: the Blood, and 

gnmlving its saline consdtaent for Indigestion, Kervons 

l)eDili^, Coughs, Asthma, Consumption, bkin, Liverj 

Stomach, and Nervous Affections, more especially 

Epilepsy, Apoplexy, and Paralysis. 

Sold in Botaes at 28. 9d.,48. 6d., lis., 228., and Cases of £5 and £10 etch, 
at the Depot, 

37, Poland Street, Oxford Street, London, 

And by Order of all Chemists.— Order "Dr. Hall's Chlorate." 



THE FOLLOWING ARE A FEW OUT OF THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS. 

SIR CHARi.es LOCOCK sUted at a Meeting of the Royal Medical 
and Chlrurgical Society, that in sixteen caneH of Epilepsy he liad effected 
permanent cures by the umo of Dr. Hall's Clilorate of Potasita. 

"September 6th, 1856. The Editor of the Bury OoMetUreUima thank» 
to Dr. Hall for the great benefit he has received from his Chlorate of 
Potassa treatment in a severe nervous diMeaise." 

Sir J. FERGUSON says, "I have repeatedly prescribed Dr. Hairs- 
Chlorate of Potassa, and found it an agreeable and beneficial remedy." 

Extract from the Lanctt, April 1, 1867 —*' In conclusion, we are oT 
opinion that Dr. Hall's Clilorate of Potassa is a far superior remedy to th» 
ones in general use for Nervousness, Indigestion, and Liver Complsints." 

Sir BENJAMIN BRODIE says, " What Chloride of Lime is to th» 
foul sewer. Dr. Hall's Chlorate of Potassa is to the blood." 

Professor SYUE says, ''The effects of Dr. Hall's Chlorate of Potassa 
in obstinate cases of disease are as astonishing as perplexing." 

Dr. WAKLEY, an eminent Coroner, sayn, "Dr. Hail's Chlorate of 
Potassa is calculated to entirely supersede iron, mercury, sarsapariila,. 
quinine, and cod-liver oil." 

Sir PHILIP CRAMPTON says, '< I believe there is no condition of 
the system that may not be benefited by Dr. Hall's Potassa." 

Sir T. LAWRANCB says, "I have found Dr. Hall's Chlorate an 
excellent remedy in Skin Diseases. 1 presume it Is by oxydisation." 

Sir T. WATSON says, "I know that Dr. Hairs Potassa Is au 
Invaluable remedy in all diseases." 



Order of any Chemist in the World. 
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ADTASTUSltBirTtf. 



CRICKET. 



AVILLIAM ROOTS, 

DISS, NORFOLK, 

XAKUFACTUBEB OF 

Cricket Bats, Balls, Stumps, 

LEGt aUABDS, aAUNTLETS, 
TUBULAK nrBIA-BUBBEB GL07ES, 

CRICKETING BAGS AND BOXES, 

And all Articles used in the Game of Cricket. 

Superior Cane Handle Bats, oompressed on tbe 

latest improved principle. 

N.B. — Wabbaktbd not to Bbeak. 



THE GAME OF CROOUET. 

W. Boots is also manufacturer of the above 
fashionable Game, in every style and price ; which, 
with his celebrated Cricketing Articles, all of which 
are manufactured on the premises, he can confi- 
dently recommend for Quality and Workmanship. 

SCHOOLS Am CliUBS SUPPLIED. 

A LIBERAL DISCOUNT ALLOWED. 

Carnage free to any part of the Kingdom. Price List* 

post free. 

49" WflOIISALB AlTD VOB EXTOSTATIOIT. 
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ADVEBTISBUSNT8. 



WHELPTON'S 




Are warranted not to contain a single 
particle of Mercury or any other Mineral < 
Substance, but to consist entirely of 
Medicinal Matters, Purely Vegetable. 

During the last thirty-five years they 
have proved their value in thousands of 
instances in diseases of the Head, Chest, 
Bowels, Liver, and Kidneys ; and in «Jl 
Skin Complaints are one of the best 
medicines known. 

Sold in boxes, price 7^d., Is. l^d., 
and 2s. 9d. each, by G. Whelpton & • 
Son, 3, Crane Court, Fleet Street, Lon- 
don ; and by all Chemists and Medicine 
Vendors. Sent free on re ceipt of %, 
14, or 33 stamps. 




lETErirPREPARA TIONS. 
EPPS'S COCOA. 

JAMES KPP8& 00 m. 

•dJ Jt-' Jr- :B ' O 

CHOCOLATE. 
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JAME % CO., Ho. 
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C A A O I N E. 






Works for D^ n par&tl«ov UUMm WIm^, Bosf^o Roii4. 
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